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THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In Ten CHaApTerRs.—Cuap. VII. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

“T must have fallen,” said Job, trying to sit up 
with the boy’s help. “I couldn’t sleep. I thought 
I would go out to the trawl. Iseem to be took as 
my pardner was.” 

“Oh, I hope not! 
and distress. 





T'll go for the doctor!” said 


He lighted a lantern which he placed on the wharf, and brought blankets 
Then, pushing off in the dory, 
he rowed up to the village by the light of a sorrowful, one-sided old moon, 


to make Job comfortable in his absence. 


to bring the doctor. 


The doctor was found,—a portly and picturesque figure, as he came out 
under his broad hatbrim in the moonlight and accompanied Arthur down 


the river. 


They found Job sitting on the threshold of the hut, with his head on his 


hands. 


“Well, my friend!” said the doctor, going up to him and feeling his pulse. 


“What's the matter with you ?” 


“I don’t seem to be jest right, somehow, doctor,” Buckhorn replied, 


with an attempt at cheerfulness. “I’ve got about 


achin’ head as was ever set on a man’s shoulders to trouble him; one while 
I’m afraid I’m a good deal as Dorr 


I’m hot as fire, then a chill takes me. 
was.” 


“This isn’t a very good place for you to be sick in,” said the doctor. 
think you had better do as Dorr did,—go to your friends as soon as possi- 


ble.” 


“There’s this difference ’twixt Dorr and me,” said Buckhorn. “He had 


friends to go to, and I haint; nary friend, doctor! 


anchor in but this, where you find my miserable hulk keeled up.” 
Arthur, who had been listening eagerly to this dialogue, here broke in. 
“Don’t say you haven’t a friend, Mr. Buckhorn!” 

“TI forgot.” 

“Whether you stay here or go away,” said Arthur, “I—T’ll stick by you 


“Oh! that you, youngster ?”’ said Job. 


as long as I can do you any good. I’—— 


He was going to say more, but something like a great lump came up in 


his throat. 


“TI think we’d better get you into your bunk, Job,” the doctor then said. 
“T don’t want you to get out of it until I come again.” 


“T'll do just as you say, doctor,” Job replied, 
humbly. “But bear in mind, there’s my trawl to 
be looked after some time to-day. I think, with 
my youngster’s help, I can ’tend to that.” 

“T can row,” said Arthur. 

“No matter who rows,” said the doctor, in a de- 
liberate, impressive tone of voice; ‘I don’t believe, 
Job, that you’ll get out to your trawl for some 
days tocome. Don’t think of that, nor of any- 
thing else that will trouble your mind. The trawl’s 
of no consequence just now.” 

“Why, doctor!” Job began to remonstrate, 
when Arthur interrupted him. 

“TI can pull out and underrun the trawl alone; 
I know I can!” 

“T believe you can, youngster!” 

Job turned in his bunk, which they had by this 
time got him into, and added,— 

“That boy’s a brick, doctor! I didn’t s’pose 
he’d earn much more’n his salt, when he took holt 
here to help me. But I’ve made up my mind he’s 
worth three dollars a week to me; and I’m going 
to pay him five dollars, honest wages, soon as 
I can collect some bills. Remember that, doc- 
tor!” 

As Buckhorn had been rather silent on this im- 
portant subject, and Arthur had been hitherto un- 
able to form any idea how much he was to receive, 
these words were a joyful surprise to him. Three 
dollars a week! five dollars already earned! At 
this rate he could soon return home, with money 
in his pocket after all expenses of his journey and 
of damage to his clothing had been paid. 

His thoughts were quickly brought back from 
their flight in this direction by the sight of Job in 
his bunk, and the doctor preparing some medicine 
for him by the light of the lantern. What if this 
good friend of his should be very sick ? Of course 
he could not think of home as long as his help 
was needed here. 

“I will never desert him!” he exclaimed within 
himself, turning an anxious look on the sick man. 

“What water is this?” said the doctor, as he 
was about to dissolve a powder in a glass Arthur 
gave him. 

“I brought it from the well at supper-time,” 
said Arthur. ‘I can get some fresh in a minute, 
if you’d rather have it.” 

“I would prefer it,” the doctor replied. ‘Do 
you suppose you can get some from the hotel at 
this time of night ?” 

Arthur said he would try, and eagerly took up 
the pail. 

“That will be better,” said the doctor. “And 


from that old well, nor use any yourself,—mind 
what I say,—for the present. 


with the water ?” Arthur asked, wonderingly. 
said the doctor. 


promptly. 





look here, my boy! Don’t give him any water 





Not a drop!” 
“Do you think there is anything the wrong 


“No matter what I think. Do as I tell you,” 


“T will!” Arthur answered, fervently and 





He hurried off with the pail and rapidly climbed 


Arthur, in great alarm 


































as miserable a dizzy 


“TJ 


And no place to drop 





“Tam glad!” said Arthur, gratefully. “I wish 
there wasn’t such an awful tide now to pull 
against; I would row you back up the creek.” 

“Never mind about that; I can walk. Besides,” 
the doctor turned to add, “I don’t want you to 


leave Job alone, not even for five minutes.” | 


“Then I can’t go out to the trawl ?” 
‘Not unless you leave somebody to look after 
him in your place.” ‘ 





heart. 


wharf. 





soon, I 
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the barren, rocky, moonlit slope on the summit | 


of which the great hotel loomed against the sky. 
The voice of the sca came to him with a louder 
roar as he ascended; and the breakers on the long 
beach appeared, spreading far and wide, white in 
the moon. All the rest of the world was dim and 
still. 

“She is asleep in one of those rooms up there,” 
thought Arthur, remembering the occasion of his 
unhappy visit to the hotel that afternoon. “But 
I mustn’t think of that now.” 

Many recollections rushed through his excited 
mind,—his leaving home, the steamboat voyage 
and the accident which had brought him to Job’s 
hut; Job lying sick down there now, with no 
friend but him; his Good Angel again so near, 
but as oblivious of him as if he had never ex- 
isted,—all mingling somehow with the solemnity 
of the night and the roar of the sea. 

“How strange it all is!” he said, from a heart 
full of unutterable emotions. ““Am I myself? Am 
Iawake? Oh, what will happen to me next ?” 

He got the water without much difficulty, and 
taking it to the doctor, received his instructions 
with regard to the sick man. 

“Ts he very sick 7” Arthur asked, following him 
out of the hut. 

“Not so sick as I am afraid he will be before he 
is better,” was the significant reply. “I shall be 
down here again by twelve o’clock.” 





So saying the portly doctor tramped away under 
his dark-brimmed hat. 

Arthur went back to the cabin, and at Job’s re- 
quest placed the lantern outside. Then, having 
nothing else to do, he sat down in the door to 
watch and think. 

The tide was going out with a mighty rush, 
gurgling and sobbing against the wharf. A fish- 
ing dory from the village went by, and was soon 
lost to sight in the gloom which hung over the sea. 
The sick man in the hut breathed heavily, with 
now and then a faint moan. With nothing to do 
but to wait, Arthur felt wretchedly sick at heart, 
and thought daylight would never come. 

But the night—as even the longest and saddest 
night must—did at length draw to a close. The 
moonlight faded into early twilight, surrounding 
objects grew gradually more distinct, the dark 
stream became lucid with soft and lovely tints 
under the dawn, and the first fresh rays of sun- 
rise swept across the level deep. 

At the same time a sudden light flashed across 
his troubled mind. “TI will write to my mother!” 

Why had he so long neglected to follow his 
Good Angel’s good advice ? 

He didnot know. Now, however, the conscious- 
ness of her near presence, Job’s sickness, the med- 
itations of the night, and a foreboding of some 
dread thing yet to come, quickened his sense of 
duty, and brought him to this resolution. 

“T will write to her now! I will tell her not to 
worry about me; I am earning my living, and 
they will see me before long.” 

He knew where Job kept some paper that he 
made out his bills on. He found a sheet, a brown 
envelope, some thick ink in the bottom of an ink- 
stand, and a very bad pen, 





mailed. 
The morning stage was just leavingthe hotel for the rail- 
road station; it would pass within a dozen rods of the 


“Well, how has he been ? 
getting out of his buggy at the edge of the wharf. 

“About the same, but a little out of his head some of 
the time, I should think,” said Arthur. 

“Did you give him the medicine just as T told you ?” 

“Yes; when I could get him to take it. 
he didn’t seem to know me, and as I expected you so 


With much labor, thinking over many times 
what he should say and what he should leave un- 
said, he wrote his letter, sitting in the door of the 
hut, and using an overturned bucket for a desk. 

It was a dreadful scrawl; for Arthur was a 
poor penman, much as he had been at school; and 
he had never written a letter before in his life. 

But, awkward and unsightly as it was, would 
it not be a priceless joy to his mother, if ever it 
should meet her eyes? To know that her boy, 


still precious to her soul, undutiful as he had been, was 
not dead, but alive, and that she could hope to see him 
soon once more! 

This duty done, a great burden was lifted from Arthur’s 


But he could not be at ease until the letter was 


Seeing it coming down the hill, he ran out and 


waylaid it and handed his poor little missive up to the 
driver, paying the postage out of the quarter he had earn- 
ed the day before. 
the sick man until the doctor came again at noon. 


Then he went back and watched with 


>” 


said that portly gentleman, 


The last time 


didn’t try to make him drink it.” 


“That's right, my boy !”” 
On going away again the doctor said,— 
“You make a pretty good nurse, but this case is too 


much for a boy like you; I must see that 
you have help. By the way, you ought 
to know there’s some danger of your 
taking the fever yourself, if you stay 
here.” 

“Ts there?” Arthur asked, looking up 
anxiously at the doctor. 

“I think so,” replied the doctor, look- 
ing down gravely at the boy, and watch- 
ing the effect of his words. 

Arthur was silent for a moment; his 
eyes fell and his lips twitched. Then he 
said, “I don’t believe I shall be sick for 
afew days. Anyway, I shall stay as 
long as he needs me.” 

The doctor laid his hand kindly on the boy’s 
shoulder. ‘You're a little hero!” he said, with a 
smile. 

At first Arthur hardly understood the words. 
Then, as he watched the buggy driving up the 
road, they scemed a sort of mockery to him in his 
humility. His idea of a hero had been something 
so very different! Something finely defiant, with 
a tinge of wild romance. 

He had given up that. But it had never yet oc- 
curred to him that to do one’s simple duty amidst 
disagreeable circumstances, bearing up resolutely 
against distress and danger, was the true heroism, 
after all. 

“T’m such a fool and coward!” he said to him- 
self, thinking how badly he and Stub had acted 
at the time of the steamboat accident. “I’ve no 
courage, not a bit!” 

He did not reflect that it required a higher cour- 
age than that of the Left-Ianded Luke and Sol 
Slasher sort, to stay there and nurse the friend- 
less fisherman in the face of a contagious and 
often fatal disease. 

While Arthur sat in the cabin door thinking, 
with his head down, he heard a step on the wharf, 
and looking up saw a young fellow named Char- 
ley, who had charge of boats belonging to the ho- 
tel. He had come to ask about Job. 

Arthur was glad to see anybody who felt the 
least interest in his friend, or would give him a 
word of encouragement and sympathy. 

“His business troubles him,” he said, walking 
to the edge of the wharf with Charley. “TI attend 
to it as well as I can; but, of course, I can’t do 
much. I would go out and take the fish off the 
trawl hooks, if I could get anybody to stay with 
him while I’m gone.” 

“Perhaps [can stay with him,” said Charley. 
“By-and-by. I'll see. There’s a couple of ladies 
waiting for me now.” 

He hurried down to the sandy river-bank, where 
his boats were hauledup. One ofthese he launched, 
and taking the ladies aboard, pulled across with 
them to the opposite shore; while Arthur stood 
gazing. He had recognized one of the ladies as 
she stepped into the boat. It was his Good An- 
gel. But she did not know him, she would never 





know him again! 
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He was almost jealous of Charley rowing her | some message to her, to deliver when he should 


across the stream, sitting face to face with her, 
and helping her out of the boat on the opposite 
bank. She disappeared with her companion over 
the low sand-hills, and Charley returned with the 
empty boat. 

“They've gone to walk on the long beach,” he 
called up to Arthur from the shore below. “I’ve 
got to wait and bring them back. After that Pll 
take your place, if nothing else hinders.” 

Arthur waited, within and without the cabin, 


until, at the end of about an hour, while he was | 


| 


too much upon her kindness towards a boy who 


chance to meet her again. 
But how should he shape the message? 
word could he send, without seeming to presume 


was after all nothing to her, and whom she had 
probably quite forgotten ? 

While he was hesitating, Charley, standing 
with one foot on the wharf-ladder, gave the dory 
a push with the other, thinking Arthur needed 
that little help. 

“Thank you, Charley!” said Arthur, as he 


giving Job his medicine, he again heard footsteps | floated off on the eddy ; and so postponed sending 


on the wharf. 

He went out as soon as he could, expecting to | 
see Charley; but met instead a well-remembered | 
face, the sight of which filled him with astonish- | 
ment. 

It was a rather sallow young face, with a little 
feeble beard on the upper lip; and it beamed upon 
Arthur with a smile which called up no very 
pleasant recollections. 

“What are you going to do with that dory ?” Ar- | 
thur demanded; for the proprietor of the face was | 
coolly undoing the painter. 

“T’m going to use it a minute; why not?” 

“Because I have charge of that dory!” ex- 
claimed Arthnr. “And anything I have to do} 
with shall never be trusted in your hands, if I can 
help it!” 

“Hallo!” the youth suddenly exclaimed, look- | 
ing more closely at Arthur. “I thought I had 
seen you somewhere! My young friend, how do 
you do? 

He reached out his hand. 
with angry scorn. | 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said the youth, | 
feigning surprise. ‘You seem to have a prejudice 


Arthur regarded it 


| of this relief. 


the message until some fitter time—a time which 
was never to come. 

The wind was light, the sea was not rough, and 
practice had given the boy considerable strength 
and skill at the oars. Once out of the creek and 
past the roaring bar, he got his bearings, and 
pulled steadily and boldly out to sea. 

Weary of his long watch with Job, he was glad 
There was also something inspiring 
in the circumstance that he was making his first 
trip to the trawl alone. 

He watched the shore receding fast; and, glanc- 


ing now and then over his shoulder, his eye also | 


observed a sail half a mile off, illumined by the 
afternoon sun. It was the Jo//y Rover. 
(To be continued.) 
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WORK, 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever 60 lowly; 
Labor!—all labor is noble and holy; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God, 
F. 8. OsGoop. 
4~@>- 
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CHRISTIE’S TELEGRAPHING. 


What | most anxious about. 


Father went on, “Perhaps you better put it 
under your pillow. Of course, it is fire that I am 
There’s no danger to the 
money in any other way. Not a soul knows about 
Sg 

Then he went into the hall, and came very un- 
expectedly upon Joseph; for I heard him speaking 
somewhat sharply to him because he had not gone 
to the stable, and declaring that his business was 
of more consequence than his supper. I heard 
Joseph mutter something about taking time to 
finish his meal. 

Ten minutes later, as father was going down the 
steps to get into the carriage, he turned back to 
me, and holding his umbrella so that mother 
should not hear, he said,— 

“T’ye been thinking, Christie, that young Ran- 
dall better come and sleep at the house. I shall 
feel easier about you. You can telegraph him at 
the office. He is to be there at work to-night un- 
til very late.” 

Then he stepped into the buggy, and they drove 





away down the path into the darkness and the 
rain. 

I did not send a message to Harry, however. 
Indeed, I Jaughed a little as I thought of father’s | 
anxiety. He was almost as timid as mother, | 
after all. 

I was of a rather easy, careless disposition, and | 
really had not a particle of fear in having the 
money in my keeping. And as we two sat there 
in the library for a long while after this, mother | 
dozing in the big chair and I intent upon some | 
fancy-work which I was anxious to finish in time 
for a friend’s birthday, I forgot altogether the | 
package of money that lay at the bottom of my | 
dress-pocket. 

Joseph did not get back until nearly ten o’clock, 


| minute. 


Naturally enough I opened my lips to utter a 
cry, but he stopped me by a single threatening 
motion of a club he carried in his hand. 

“St!” he fiercely hissed. “If you raise a sin- 
gle scream, I'll strike ye as senseless as yer mother 
is up stairs.” 

These last words changed for the moment the 
nature of my fear, and gave me strength to speak. 

‘What have you done to my mother?” I de- 
manded, excitedly. 
killed her ?” 

He uttered a sort of low laugh. 

“No, my dear; but she was wakin’ up, so we 
had ter use the chloroform. An’ you must keep 
still, or you’ll be served the same way. Yer see, 
it’s jest here”. 

He drew a step nearer and seemed disposed to 
explain matters. 

“What we want is some money that yer father 
brought down from Palmer yisterday. Maybe 
yer don’t know about it; but we do, an’ we 
know he left it in ther house when he went off 
to-night. My friend is up stairs lookin’ for it this 
All we want is the money. We don’t 
mean harm to nobody. Ye sha’n’t be touched 
if ye behave yerself an’ keep quiet.” 

Somewhat reassured by this, and having had 
time, while he had heen speaking, to collect my- 
self, I was now able to assume an appearance at 
least of calmness. 

I took up my embroidery and went on working 
—or pretending to work—at the pattern I was em- 
broidering. I think the action helped me too; tor 
I presently found myself really quite calm, and, 
with a coolness and resolution that I can hardly 
believe in now, as I recall it, turning over in my 
mind what I ought to do. 

What would these men do when they found, as 


“Do you mean—have you 


against your old acquaintance.” 

“A prejudice!” cried Arthur; “after being hum- | 
bugged and cheated as I was by you! That’s 
cool !” 


I am very glad indeed that telephones have been 
invented; and yet I am glad they were not sooner 
jinvented. I should like to tell you the reason. 

“Humbugged? Cheated? There’s some mis- | That will take some time for it is quitea story. 
understanding,” said the young man. “Perhaps| We live in the country, at Oakbrook, and my 
I colored the picture a little; that’s my way; | father is the Treasurer and Superintendent of the 
slightly romantic, you know. But here’s the Oakbrook Mills. Our house—a very pleasant 
yacht I told you about, or if it isn’t a yacht, it’s a | country-house it is—is situated on a beautifully 
sail-boat, the identical Jol/y Rorer,—moored in | wooded slope close to the river, and is a quarter of 


although it was only three miles to the Junction, | they very soon would find, that the money was 
and he should have been home long before that | not up stairs? They would be disappointed and 
hour. | desperate—capable, perhaps, of deeds that they 


the cove. I just want the dory to go out to her. | 
I’m going to take asail. Go with me, won’t you ? 

And we'll have a taste of the good time we talked 

about.” 

“Go with you ?” Arthur exclaimed indignantly. 
“No, Lewis Thomas,—Dick Dorr,—whatever you 
call yourself to-day ! 
help it.” 

“You forget two things,” replied the rogue. 
“One is, that both the yacht and the dory belong 
to my father. 
than you.” 

With these words he gave Arthur a push, and 
throwing the painter, leaped down after it into the 
dory. 

Finding that he could not help himself, and 
knowing that any appeal to Job on his sick-bed 
would be worse than useless, Arthur stood on the 
wharf and watched, while Dick Dorr took posses. 
sion of the Jolly Rover. 

“Won't you bring back the dory?” Arthur 
asked, seeing that he was about to leave it moored 
in place of the sail-boat. 

**T think I may as well leave it here till I come 
back; it won’t be long,” Dick replied, as 
hauled the sheet and took his seat at the helm. 

Wind and tide were favorable to going out; and 
the Jolly Rover floated swiftly past the wharf and 
down the stream. Dick Dorr waved his hat 
mockingly at Arthur on the pier; and was soon 
tossing, with bellying sail and careening hull, on 
the swells of the open sea. 


And you shan’t go, if I can 


The other is, that I am stronger 


he 


Arthur had been so intently occupied in watch- 
ing him, that he did not at first observe the two 
ladies returning over the sand-hilis. Charley 
rowed across and brought them over; and after- 
wards pulled up against the tide, past the wharf, 
and got the dory for Arthur. 

“I'm sorry I couldn't come any sooner,” he 
said, as he landed at the pier. “But I can stay 
with Job now.” 

“You've come at just the right time,” Arthur 
said, drawing the dory alongside the wharf. “I 
can go out to the trawl and get back by the turn- 
ing of the tide, or shortly after.” 

He had everything ready for the start. He 
gave Charley directions about the care of the sick 
man, and cautioned him against remaining too 
much in the hut, since the disease was said to be 
contagious. 

“He doesn’t need any more medicine till the 
doctor comes. The main thing is to stay by him, 
and see that he doesn’t get away, or do himself an 
injury, when he’s out of his head.” 

Then, as he stepped down the ladder into the 
dory, Arthur asked,— 

“Who are those ladies you took across the 
creek ; do you know ?” 

“IT don’t know the name of the younger one; 
only they call her Eliz’beth,” replied Charley. 
“She calls the older one aunt; sometimes Aunt 
Marcia, and sometimes Aunt Talcott.” 

Arthur had not forgotten that Luther Talcott was 
the name of the uncle whom he had seen on the 
steamboat—the owner of Lewis Thomas’s trunk. 


“What do you want to know for?” Charley in- 
quired. 


“Oh, nothing—only”—— 
Arthur was minded to say that he had seen 





“Eliz’beth” before, and to intrust Charley with 


a mile from the mills. That is why a telegraphic 
wire was placed between the two. 

I promised father when it was put up that I 
would learn to send messages over it. There 
was no one else in the family who could have 
learned. Both my brothers were at boarding- 
school, and mother would as soon have thought 
of studying the Chinese language as telegraphy. 

Father declared that I would never learn. Girls 
had but little patience for such things, he said. 
Nevertheless, the wire was put up and connected 
with a battery in the library. And in just four 
months’ time I had mastered the alphabet and the 
technicalities of the instrument, so that I could 
use it readily and was able to read the messages 
by the ear. 3 

It was Harry Randall who taught me. He was 
one of the clerks at the office; and he had learned 
to use the instrument, because it was necessary to 
have somebody to send messages by the wire that 
ran from the mills to the adjacent city of Palmer. 

Having explained so much, I think I have said 
all that is necessary to enable you to understand 
what occurred on a certain February night, about 
which I am going to tell you. 

We were through supper, and were sitting to- 
gether—tather, mother and I—around the table in 
the library, when Joseph, our coachman and man- 
of-all-work about the place, brought in the evening 
mail as usual. 

Father eagerly took a letter that he seemed to 
have been expecting, from the other letters. I no- 
ticed a disturbed expression upon his face as he 
read it; and I was more anxious than surprised 
when he arose and went to the hall-door, and 
called to the girl who was in the dining-room. 

“Mary,” said he, “tell Joseph to harness Prince 
at once. I must get to the Junction in time for 
the eight o'clock express. He'll have to finish his 
supper when he gets back.” 

Then he turned and said that the letter con- 
tained intelligence that made it necessary he should 
go onto New York that night. Of course, as the 
wife and daughter of a business man, we knew 
what that meant, and that there was not a word 
of remonstrance to be said. So mother went to 
make for him what preparation was needful; and 
I should have followed her a moment later, but 
that father called me back. 

“Christie,” said he, rather soberly, “Iam going 
to tell you something that no one knows anything 
about save Harry Randall. Ihave quite a large 
sum of money—over two thousand dollars—in my 
coat-pocket.”” He touched his breast with his fin- 
ger. “I never keep large amounts of money by 
me, but in this case it was unavoidable, and I 
thought I should feel less anxious to have it with 
me than to allow it to remain at the office in the 
safe. 

“T cannot, of course, take it to New York. So 
I want you to take charge of it, and keep it until 
to-morrow morning, and then carry it to Randall 
for him to deposit in the bank. Don’t say any- 
thing about it to your mother. She is so timid 
and nervous that she would not sleep a wink all 
night if she knew so large a sum was in the house. 
Do you understand ?” 

With no slight feeling of responsibility, I took 
the leathern pocket-book which he handed me and 
placed it in the pocket of my dress, 





We thought little of that, however. He had | 
been with us for several years, and I had great | 
confidence in his faithfulness. It was not until | 
afterwards that mother and I learned that he had | 
recently been led into bad company, and that | 
father had several times had angry words with | 
him about his habits. 

Joseph slept in the house; and for that reason | 
it had seemed to me quite unnecessary that Harry | 
Randall should be there also. 

When the clock struck ten, mother arose, declar- | 
ing it was time to go to bed. She went intoall the 
lower rooms to see that the windows and doors 
were fastened, and then came back to the library 
for me. 

But I did not feel sleepy, and wanted very much 
to get on with my work; so I begged her to go 
up stairs without me, promising to come up in the 
course of an hour. 

The clock struck eleven almost before I knew 
the time had passed. I laid down my work and 
counted the strokes without looking at the clock 
itself. 

I was sitting at the centre-table, near the lamp. 
At my left, a little way off against the wall, was 
father’s desk, with books and papers scattered 
upon it, and the battery at one end. 

Opposite me were two long windows that opened 
upon the side piazza. Over these were thick cur- 
tains, closely drawn, which did not shut out the 
sound of the pelting storm outside. Directly be- 
hind me was the hall-door standing, as usual, 
wide open. 

Just then I heard, or fancied I heard, a low 
sigh or breath out in the hall. I turned my head 
instantly, but did not see any person; and listening 
intently, heard no farther sound. I felt a little 
uneasy and smiled to myself at my nervousness ; 
then took up my work again. I had not quite 
finished what I had set myself to do. 

I had not taken three stitches when I laid the 
work down again. There was nouse denying it or 
laughing at myself. For some reason there had 
suddenly come over me a strong feeling of ner- 
yousness and dread. It seemed as if I realized as 
I had not before that evening, the fact that I was 
sitting all alone down stairs in the house, at 
eleven o’clock at night, with a large sum of money 
in my pocket. 

I glanced at the desk. Possibly Harry was still 
at work at the office. If he was, a single sentence 
over the wire would call him. 

I was just getting up to go to the desk to signal 
and see if he was at the mill, when something oc- 
curred that seemed to turn me cold and motionless 
as stone in an instant. 

Behind me, so close that I knew it must have come 
from the threshold of the hall-door, a low, hoarse 
voice, that I knew, without seeing the speaker, 
must be that of a desperate and wicked man, broke 
the stillness and bade me “‘Good-evening !” 

For a moment, as I say, I felt as though I had 
been turned to stone. Then the voice, speaking | 
again, seemed at least to restore the life in me, 
and to set my heart to beating violently. 

The language that the man used was not even 
as good English as, in attempting to reproduce it, 
I find myself writing. 

‘Don’t be frightened, miss. I beg of ye not ter 
be frightened. All ye’ve got ter do is ter keep 
still, an’ not a hair of yer pretty head shall be 
harmed.” 

Then I turned my head, half-wheeling my chair 
at the same time, and saw, standing in the door- 
way, a large, brutal-looking man, altogether as 
ugly, and ill-conditioned, and fearful-looking a 








person as I had ever seen, 


had not at first intended. 

Perhaps I had better give up the money at once, 
and so get rid of them. And yet, father had con- 
fided it to my care; and it did not belong to him, 
but to the company. I ouglit not to let these men 
have it if I could help it. Oh, why could I not 
give an alarm somehow ? 
my mouth and cry out at any risk? Could I 


What if I should open 


| make Joseph hear, away out in the wing of the 
| house as he was? 


Alas, I knew that I could not, 
even had not this man been sitting there by the 
door—he had taken a chair now—cying me fiercely, 
as though he read my very thoughts. Ah, if I 
had only done as father wished, and telegraphed 
for Harry Randall to come up! And then, with 
this last thought, another thought came to me. 
Why could I not summon Harry even now, if per- 
chance he was still at the office ? 

T arose from my chair, mechanically grasping 
my work in my hand. My guard got up also, evi- 
dently suspicious of my slightest movement. 

“T'll have to ask yer to keep quiet, miss,” said 
he, with a harsh, determined voice. 

I turned upon him indignantly. “I suppose 
I may change my seat if I like,” said I. 

And without waiting for his permission, I 
walked deliberately over to the desk and sat down 
in the revolving chair that stood before it. At the 
same time I threw my work down on the desk in 
such a way as to cover completely the battery, 
which instrument my companion had probably 
not noticed at all. Perhaps he would not have 
known what it was if he had. 

I sat there a moment, listlessly twisting the 
chair back and forth, and trying to make up my 
mind what was best to do. 

Just then there was a slight noise on the hall- 
stairs, and the man became uneasy, stood up and 
looked at the library-door, as if he was about to 
go towards it. Then he turned again to me, and 
with a threatening gesture, said,— 

“You just set there, while I step inter the hall a 
bit. And if ye stir, or make a noise, it’ll be the 
worse for ye. Do ye mind that!” 

He then went softly into the hall. 

Feeling that now was my opportunity, with a 
trembling hand I put my finger on the knob, and 
as silently as possible sent my signal out over the 
wire into the night, down to the mills and to 
Harry Randall. 

“Harry, are you there ?” 

In another instant I was leaning back in my 
chair and moving an inkstand on the table to 
make a noise. How my heart was beating, and 
my ear was strained to catch the sound that—if I 
might in God’s goodness hope it—might presently 
come back to me! 

Almost a minute—it seemed an age—TI listened ; 
and my heart sank as no answering signal was 
heard. ‘Then—Click! Click! Click! came the 
sounds, sweeter to my ears than the sweetest 
music; and I knew that Harry was there. Those 
sounds were to some extent covered by the drum- 
ming of my thimble, and were to me as plain as 
spoken words. 

“Yes.” 

Instantly I sent hack my answer. Two excited 
words, run all together. 

“Robbers! Help!” 

The total silence that followed assured me, after 
a minute’s anxious waiting, that Harry had com- 
prehended my message, and that doubtless he 
would at once come to the house. Fortune had 
favored me, for I had heard the man creeping up 
the hall stairs, and thus I had escaped the results 
of any suspicions he might have had had he heard 
the clicking of the instrument. 
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I did not look at the clock and cannot say ex- 
actly how long I sat there in silence. It seemed 
to me that it was hours. 

Then there was the sound of whispering in the 
hall. The next moment there appeared in the 
doorway a second stranger, rougher and more 
desperate, if possible, in appearance than the first ; 
and close behind him, to my great surprise and 


creatures as much as possible like that which nature 
and freedom enables them to make for themselves. 
Fifteen minks were put in the preserve, two males 
and thirteen females. They were no sooner placed to- 
gether than the larger of the males fought and bit his 
male companion so severely that the boys were forced 
to take him out, and in mercy killed him. Nota mink 
escaped. The pen proved sufficient to impound them. 





indignation, wasour man Joseph. They both ad- 
yanced into the room, the one looking angry and 
disappointed, and the other with a sheepish air as | 
he caught my cye. | 

“We found the key of the safe,” growled the | 
second stranger. “But all for nothing. The | 
money wasn’t in it, and we’ve looked high and low | 
and can’t find it. But Joe here sticks to it that 
it’s somewhere in the house; and he thinks,” 
looking fiercely at me, “‘vou know where. It’s no 
use, Miss ; we haven’t any more time to spare 
and we won’t stand no nonsense. I see it in your 
eye; you know where the money is. And you've 
got to tell.” 

He had advanced while he had been speaking 
and was now quite near. I arose from my chair fear- 
ing that he meant to lay hands upon me. And at 
that instant—iny ears painfully alert to any noise 
—I was certain I caught the sound of a footfall | 
outside the window, and 1 gained fresh courage. 

“And why have I got to tell?” demanded I, | 
purposely raising my voice so that it could be 
heard outside the house. ‘What right have you 
to break into this house in this way” 

The man suddenly caught me by the wrist, ut- 
tering at the same time a fearful oath. 











“You make another sound above a whisper,” 
he cried, in a voice hoarse with rage, “and 
riu’— 

He did not finish his sentence. There came a 
loud crash at both windows at once, and the next 
instant Harry Randall, with two watchmen from 
the mills, burst into the room. 

The rescue was complete, so far as saving our 
lives and saving the money was concerned. The 
robbers attempted no resistance. 

In an instant, before a word could be said, or a 
blow struck, the man raised his hand and dashed 
the lamp from the table. In the darkness and 
confusion the burglars, Joseph among them, made 
their escape. And although every effort was 
made, both then and later, to secure their arrest 
they were never taken. 

However, as I said, our lives and the money 
that had been confided to my keeping were safe; 
and we were all thankful for that. 

And I may say again that I am very glad that, 
at that time, at least, the telegraph had not been 
superseded by the telephone. 

Joun BRowNJOHN. 
—————- ~@r— -— —- 
UPROOTING EVIL. 


A sprout of evil, ere it has struck root, 
With thumb and finger one up-pulls; 
To start it when grown up and full of fruit 
Requires a mighty yoke of bulls. 
Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 
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For the Companion, 


A MORNING SCARE. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


Stock farming, sheep farming, even goose farming, 
are familiar branches of business, tried by hundreds 
with varying success. But mink farming—breeding 
minks at a “minkery”’ for their fur, and for catching 
rats—is, I fancy, a novel idea. I know of but three in- 
stances where it has been attempted. 

The first of these attempts was made by three boys 
of whose struggles to fit themselves for college I have 
previously written several sketches. In the winter fol- 
lowing their last expedition,—made during September 
and October in search of gold nuggets in the valley of 
the Chaudiere River,—they attended school at the G—— 
Academy until January, when they embarked in a 
new enterprise. They started a minkery. Heretofore 
their schemes and expeditions had taken them through 
the wild lands for the whole season. Even though they 
tried to keep up with their class at the academy, they 
found they could not accomplish as much as they ought 
to accomplish unless they were willing to be five or six 
years fitting for college. 

The minkery was started that they might make 
money and at the same time study at the academy 
through the year. For good reasons, as you may sup- 
pose, they kept its existence a secret. It was located in 
the valley of a mountain brook in the forest, about thir- 
teen miles to the northwest of the academy. 

The minks were trapped in “box-drops” during the 
winter and spring, up to as late as the last of April. I 
remember that they caught four, when there was three 
feet of snow on the ground, at a “trout hole” ona brook 
not half a mile from the academy village. So cold was 
the weather that one of the minks froze to death in- 
side the drop-box. 

They built the “‘preserve”’ during the latter part of 
April. It was a pen made by setting posts closely to- 
gcther in the ground, along both sides of the brook, fora 
distance of nearly two hundred feet. 

\ margin of ten or twelve feet of bank was inclosed 
on both sides of the brook; and where the brook en- 
tered the pen, as also at the lower end, they placed a 
strong weir. The posts were sawn off at a height of 
tix feet above the ground. On the top of this fence 
Was nailed a broad hemlock board, projecting on the in- 
side at least seven inches, to prevent the minks from 
climbing out of the enclosure. 

The brook contained trout, and the boys hoped that 
the fish would serve to some extent to furnish food to 
the minks. Later in the season, however, they were 
olliged to supply them almost constantly with hares, 
woodchucks and other game. 

Hollow logs, old boxes and dens of stones were 
placed along the banks on each side of the stream. In 








fact, the endeavor was to make homes for the little 


Only once or twice was there any disposition shown to 
gnaw posts, and then only for a day. 
The boys knew something about the habits of minks. 


The animals are very prolific breeders. By the last of 


May, the preserve was a home of many familics, or lit- 
ters. The smallest litter contained three minklets, and 
one litter had eleven. The average was six or seven. 
At one time there were more than seventy young minks 
in the preserve; but some died. 

The little creatures are born blind; are light gray in 
color, without a hair on their tiny, shivering bodies, 
and they continue blind for from four to five weeks. At 
birth they are scarcely as large as a man’s little finger. 
By the time their eyes open, however, they are covered 
with glossy hair and are very pretty and ‘“‘cunning.”’ 

During all this time, the mothers care for them with 
the greatest affection and vigilance. A curious fact was 
observed in all these litters; either there were all males 
or all females in each litter. 

The mink mothers built very pretty and curious nests, 
or pouches, for their families. These were made of 
wild grass and twigs compacted—one might almost say 
woven—together, with a circular hole at one end just 
large enough for them to creep through. Inside, these 
‘purses’? were lined with the fur of the mink, which 
they seemed to have shed or 
pulled out for this purpose late 
in April. This was evidently for 
the better protection of the ten- 
der and helpless minklets. 





These purses are so tough that it is difficult to tear 
them to pieces; and the circular mouth of each is pro- 
vided with a little deflecting curtain which closes be- 
hind the mink after the animal enters the nest, thus 
protecting her and her infant family from exposure. 

Young minks are as easily tamed as kittens, and they 
become greatly attached to a person who fondles them. 
The boys tamed a large number. Ed would sit holding 
two or three, with several more running over him, while 
he was studying his lessons for the academy. The old 
minks objected at first to having the young ones han- 
dled, and they never became very tame. 

The object in taming the young ones was to sell them 
for catching rats, since these creatures far excel cats in 
the speed and effectiveness with which they will clear a 
house, a hotel, or a whole block of warehouses of these 
vermin. 

A cat is satisfied with killing two or three rats in a 
night. But amink will hunt all night, and slay a whole 
colony. The instant, too, that rats catch the odor of a 
mink, they make haste to get away from the animal. 
So long as rats are plenty, a mink will only eat their 
brains. 

Cats will often have fierce and prolonged battles with 
large rats, but a mink will conquer a rat with one or 
two lightning-like bites, which sever the main arteries 
of the neck, or pierce the spinal cord at the base of the 
brain—always a favorite point of attack with all ani- 
mals of the weasel family. 

Minks tamed as “‘ratters’’ usually find a ready sale in 
all the large cities at ten and even fifteen dollars apiece. 

If the boys had advertised minks as ratters, I imagine 
they would have done well. But their previous ventures 
and losses had rendered them very sore on the subject 
of advertising. Besides, they were sure that year of 
five dollars for each skin of a mink. 

Late in the fall, a New York man bought seven of the 
tamest of the minks, paying sixty-five dollars for them. 
Put up in a box to go by express, I remember that the 
seven weighed together eleven pounds. When fully 
grown the males weigh not far from two pounds apiece, 
the females somewhat less. But I have seen minks that 
weighed three pounds each. 

Those killed for their fur were kept until winter, as 
late as the 10th of January, I think. The boys received 
a little over two hundred and ninety dollars from the 
sales from their minkery that year. 

Win assured me that when the skins were four and 
five dollars each, a female mink is more profitable to 
keep than a cow. From one mink that season they 
realized forty-seven dollars. 

But though the animals never escaped from the pre- 
serve, a very ugly intruder got into the enclosure one 
day, or night—it is not certain just when. 

Vet and Win upon going up from the village to look 
to the preserve heard an unusually loud squeaking as 
they drew near, and on entering, saw all the minks—all 
the old ones at least—giving battle to a large, clouded 
black-and-gray animal, that crouched among some 








withewood brush in one corner of the preserve, and bad 
already killed four or five minks. 

“A bear!” Win exclaimed. 

“No, it’s too small,’’ said Vet. 

Then they approached the creature—Win with their 
gun, and Vet with a stout club—and were both puzzled. | 
At first Vet thought it might be a very large fisher. | 
But on its rising up and snarling at them, as it did most | 
viciously on their approach, they concluded that it must | 
be a wolverine; an animal very rarely seen in Maine. 

Such it proved to be. Putting down the gun, Win 
found a club, and together they approached the marau- 
der. The crouching beast growled in a most menacing 
manner, and proved an ugly customer. They skir- 
mished with it half an hour. Several times it leaped 
fiercely at them. 

At last Vet knocked it down with his club; and they 
killed it, as they supposed, with repeated hard blows on 
the head, leaving it in one corner of the pen. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later, the creature was on its | 
legs again. Whereupon Vet attacked it, giving it, he 
says, six or eight strokes on the head with a heavy 
club, delivered with all his strength. He supposed 
that now life in the creature must be extinct. The boys | 
then cut a “‘gambrel’’ stick, and made preparations to 
take off its skin. With the first prick of the knife, | 
however, Mr. Wolverine turned on them with a hideous | 
yell. | 

They then concluded to put it in a box-cage such as | 
they used for enclosing the mink “ratters’? when they | 

| 
| 


were sent away to purchasers; and after this was done 
they took the cage to the village, where the students all | 
saw it. 
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Apparently the wolverine was uninjured, despite al 
the clubbing that had been given it. It snarled con- 
stantly, and dashed at the bars of the cage if a specta- 
tor extended a hand towards it. 

We had some sport with the animal for several days. 
The boys then took it in its box, and also a family of 
eight minks in another large box, with several of the 
curious mink “‘purses,’’ or nests, to the State Fair. 

They hired a horse and buck-board with which to 
transport the boxes. Six orseven others of the academy 
boys accompanied them. We went on foot,—the dis- 
tance was thirty miles or more,—and the first night after 
we left home we stopped at the ‘“‘American House,” in 
the village of C—. 

As usual at country hotels, there were a lot of rough 
loafers about the house, who began to “fool” with the 
wolverine. The boys did not dare leave the cages on 
the buck-board in the stable, and so took them both up 
stairs to their room. After they had gone to go to bed, 
however, they found that the animals smelt so musky 
that they were obliged to put both cages in the hall. 

In the night some rogue cither let the wolverine out 
of the cage, or the animal forced the bars off, and then 
wandered about the house at will. The outer doors 
and the windows were closed, and the creature made 
its way down two flights of stairs into a store-room in 
the basement. 

When the cook and servant-girls in the morning went 
to the kitchen to build the fire and prepare breakfast, 
the wolverine was found eating the last chicken of half- 
a-dozen chickens that had been left in the store-room. 
It had previously devoured a large amount of steak 
that had been intended for twenty “transients,” besides 
quails, and also several mackerel. 

Probably this was the first ‘‘square’’ meal the crea- 
ture had enjoyed since his capture. 

The whole house was suddenly roused and frightened 
by scream on scream from the girls, accompanied by 
the slamming of doors and the crashing of crockery. 
Then a big Newfoundland watch-dog began to bark, 
and was let into the house by the scrvants, to assault 
the intruder. But the wolverine soon sent the dog toa 
snug retreat in the hotel office, howling dolefully with 
his nose half torn off. 

The hostler then rushed in from the stable witha 
double-barrelled gun, and added two tremendous reports 
to the hubbub, which shook the house from cellar to 
attic; and all this was before any of the boys could 
dress and get down stairs. A cry went forth that some- 
body was murdered, and the excitement almost took 
the form of a panic. 

But the hostler had shot the wolverine; and there 
was no doubt that the animal was dead this time; for 
its body was riddled with buck-shot. 








Such a body, too! or at Ieast such a stomach! It 


gave ample evidence as to where the fowls and steak 
had gone. 

The excitement was soon calmed. The outraged 
feelings of the hotel proprietor were not so easily 
quieted, however. He indignantly claimed damages in 
the sum of fifteen dollars, but finally took seven. 

As the wolverine’s skin brought but three dollars and 
a half, our friends were somewhat out of pocket on this 
venture. But they bore it very good-humoredly, and 
the scrimmage ended in plenty of merriment. 


ne +@> — 
For the Companion. 
KNIVES AND FORKS. 


Fingers were made before forks. They were, indeed, 


| and very few persons who indulge in picnics, and thus 


excuse putting fingers to their primitive use, know how 
long fingers had been made before forks were thought of. 

Can it be possible that the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England put their meat into their mouths with their 


| fingers? Itis not only possible, but highly probable. 


The good ship Mayflower brought over a prodigious 
number of things, to judge from the many that still re- 
main to us, but it is nearly certain, however, that she 
did not bring over a single fork. 

When Governor Bradford, Captain Standish, and the 
rest of the company sat down to dinner in the steerage 
of the Mayflower, probably every man took his own 
knife from his pocket or his belt, and used it for cut- 
ting his salt pork into small pieces, putting the food 
into his mouth either with his knife or his fingers. 
Perhaps this accounts for the tenacity with which some 
of their descendants clung to the habit of eating with 
their knives. 

Most of the Pilgrims were plain men, who had passed 
their lives far from courts and the politer circles of Eu. 
rope. With few exceptions, they were a company of 
farmers and mechanics, and conformed to the fashions 
of their class. 

But when they left England in 1608 to seek refuge in 
Protestant Holland, there were still royal courts in Eu- 
rope where forks were not yet used. Mary Queen of 
Scots never had one in her hands; nor Queen Eliza. 
beth; nor Shakespeare. 

Lord Bacon may have seen a fork, because he had an 
inquisitive mind, and was fond of new notions. He 
may have brought one home as a curiosity, as we do a 
patent corkscrew. During his lifetime, few English. 
men used forks at their meals, or knew of their exis. 
tence. 

These may seem rash assertions to some readers, 
But, look, here is an old work published in 1611, con- 
taining an account of the journeys in various parts of 
the world of Thomas Coryate, an Englishman who 
travelled over many countries of Europe and Asia, on 
foot; and a very close observer he was, both of men 
and manners. 

In 1608 he walked through France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and a part of Germany. James I. was then King 
of England; Henry 1V. was King of France; Shake- 
speare was writing his greatest works; and Lord Bacon 
was thinking his greatest thoughts. 

Upon reaching Italy, Thomas Coryate noticed some- 
thing extremely curious, which he described at some 
length in his book. The passage is so interesting, and 
settles the fork question so unquestionably, that I will 
copy part of it for the reader’s instruction and amuse- 
ment. I shall take the liberty, however, of correcting 
the author’s old-fashioned spelling: 

“T observed a custom in all those Italian cities and 
towns through the which I passed, that is not used in 
any other country that I saw in my travels; neither do 
I think that any other nation of Christendom doth use 
it, but only Italy. 

“The Italian, and also most strangers that are com- 
morant (resident) in Italy, do always at their meals use 
a little fork when they cut their meat; for while with 
their knife, which they hold in one hand, they cut the 
meat out of the dish, they fasten their fork, which they 
hold in their other hand, upon the same dish; so that 
whatsoever he be that sitting in the company of any 
others at meat, should unadvisedly touch the dish of 
meat with his fingers, from which all atthe table do cut, 
he will give occasion of offense unto the company as 
having transgressed the laws of good manners; inso- 
much that for his error he shall be at least browbeaten, 
if not reprehended in words.” 

Upon inquiring into this strange fashion, he was in- 
formed that forks were generally used in all parts of 
Italy. Ordinary people had forks of iron or steel, but 
in families of wealth and distinction, the forks were of 
silver. He asked why the Italians made use of so ex- 
traordinary an implement. 

“Tt is,” he remarks, “because the Italian cannot by 
any means endure to have his dish touched with fin- 
gers, seeing all men’s fingers are not alike clean.”’ 

The traveller became so accustomed to the use of 
forks during his tour, that he brought away a few with 
him, that he used on his tour through Germany, and 
occasionally in England after his return home. 

One of his friends, amused at the oddity of the instru- 
ment, gave him the nickname of Furcifer, a Latin 
word signifying fork-bearer. Roman slaves were pun- 
ished by being made to carry around their necks a fur- 
ca, or fork, made of two picces of wood fastened to- 
gether like the letter V. Hence the term furcifer. 

We learn from this passage, that in the year 1608, the 
people of Europe north of Italy were still accustomed 
to cut their meat from a common dish, each person us- 
ing his own knife, and transferring the morsels to his 
mouth with the implements that were ‘made before 
forks.” 

Need I say that when the fork was first introduced 
into England, it was regarded with general contempt as 
a dainty, new-fangled notion, only fit for foreigners, 
dandies, and other inferior persons? 

To use the fork was long considered a mark of effem. 
inacy, or a ridiculous imitation of foreign customs. 
Thus, in a play of Beaumont and Fictcher there is a 
contemptuous allusion to “‘your fork-carving traveller.” 

Ben Jonson also, in one of his comedics, ridicules 
the new Italian custom of saving napkins by taking up 
meat with afork. There were religious communities 
in which the use of the new implement was forbidden 
as a sinful luxury. 

The fork was slow in making its way into the remoter 
parts of the European contirent. The French inn- 
keepers much against their will were compelled to pro- 
vide forks for their guests, because they found that po- 
lite travellers would not take food in the good old-fash- 
ioned way. For along time after the introduction of 
forks, landlords did not provide their tables with 
knives, since every person was accustomed to carry and 
use his own knife. 
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The Highlanders of Scotland held out bravely 
against the fork. Down nearly to the year 1700, 
each man on taking his place at the table drew 
his knife from his belt, with which he first cut the 
meat into small pieces for the lady who sat next 
him, and then cut for 
himself, while the lady 
put her morsels into her 
mouth with her fingers. 

Nor is the use of the 
fork by any means uni- 
versal at the present day. 

In the secluded hamlets 
of Spain, Switzerland and 
Hungary, people still use 
their own 
knives, and 
transter their 
food to their 
mouths with- 
out the assist- 
ance of forks. 





In some parts of Colorado, the use of the fork is 
objected to on another ground. A friend relates 
that, at a stage dinner one day, be observed a man 

| seated opposite scowling at him with the most fe- 
rocious expression of countenance. At last, the 


———a 


Sailors, until very recently, adhered to the prim- 
itive method of the Highlanders; sitting in a 
group on the forecastle, drawing their knife from 
its leathern sheath, and using it both for cutting 
their meat and for conveying it to their mouths. 

Some young readers have, perhaps, wondered 
why they were required to take to boarding-school 
their own fork and spoon. It is a relic of the old 
custom of cach individual carrying to the table 
his own implements of eating, just as the Scotch 
Highlanders did down to the last century. 

There are probably a few men in New England 
old enough to remember when students going to 
college took their own knife and fork with them. 
Col. Pickering mentions in his Memoirs that, at 
Harvard College a hundred years ago, as soon as 
the bell rang for dinner, each student brought 
from his room his own knife and fork; and when 
the meal was over, wiped them on the table-cloth, 
and carried them back to his room. 

We learn from the same work that, at tea-time, 
the table was not set at all, and no tea or coffee 
was provided. When the time came for the even- 
ing repast, every student went to the kitchen, and 
drew his allowance, which was a pint of milk and 
a great chunk of bread. These he took away 
with him and consumed wherever he liked. 

If any student wanted butter, tea, coffee or 
sugar, he went into the basement of the college, 
where the butler kept such articles for sale. Many 
students brought their groceries from home; in- 
cluding such trifles as barrels of apples, jugs of 
maple syrup, and sides of bacon. 

Life being carried on in this picnic fashion, there 
was very little need for the use of so dainty an ar- 
ticle as a fork. 

The absence of the fork explains the ancient 
enstom of reclining at banquets ; amode of taking 
sustenance which we still employ—and for the 
same reason—at seaside picnics. Opulent Romans 
kept a carver, who was usually a slave accom- 
plished in the art of carving. 

He was provided with a handsome carving- 
knife, which sometimes had an ivory handle in- 
laid with silver. ‘This was the only knife placed 
on the table, and, so far as known, it was the only 
implement designed to facilitate the eating of 
meat. 

This carver, or svissor, as he was sometimes 
called, appears to have cut the food for all the 
guests, who put it into their mouths with their fin- 
gers as they lay along the couches in the banquet- 
ing room. 

You will ask, with a shudder, Did the noble 
Romans have table-napkins? They did. They 
had them in great variety. There was even 
town famous for the manufacture of table nap- 
kins, some of which were of exquisite fineness. 
They had napkins of asbestos, as we learn from 
Pliny the elder. Pliny gives this account of them: 

“There has been invented also a kind of linen 
which is incombustible by flame. It is generally 
known as live linen, and I have seen before now 
napkins that were made of it thrown into a blaz- 
ing fire, in the room where the guests were at ta- 


ble, and after the stains were burnt out, come | 


forth from the flames whiter and cleaner than 
they could possibly have been rendered by the aid 
of water.” 

We are now living in the Age of the Silver 
Fork, an implement which has become almost as 
universal in the United States as the chopstick is 
in China, where they regard our use of so sharp 
an instrument with horror and amazement. The 


one | 


man threw down his knife, pushed back his chair, 
and said between his teeth, as he left the table,— 
“This is oo much. I have stood a good deal, 
but this is more than I can stand! Blame me, if 
he isn’t eating his pie with a fork!” 
— +~@> 
EVILS. 
Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived, 
But what torments of grief you endured 

From evils which never arrived. 

From the French, translated by R. Waldo Emerson, 


- +o 
RICH AND POOR IN ENGLAND. 


England is famous for the striking contrast seen 
between the condition of its richest and that of its 
poorest classes. A very few Englishmen, com- 
pared with the population, own a large portion of 
the acres of the island; on the other hand, no 
country swarms with such multitudes of people 
who are desperately poor, and who are always on 
the very edge of beggary. 

The laws and customs of England have always 
tended to gather the wealth of the land into a few 
great families. The law of the primogeniture, 
which means the inheritance of the whole estate 
by the eldest son of a family, to the exclusion of 
his brothers and sisters, has largely aided in effect- 
ing this result; 
means the right of a proprictor to tic up his estate 
for many years, enabling him to dictate his suc- 
cessors for several generations, has still further 
favored the accumulation of riches in the hands 
of a few. 

Some facts as to the very rich, on the one hand, 
and the very poor on the other, will show in bold 
relief how startling is the contrast. 

Let us first take some of the rich men and sec 
how vast are their possessions. One-quarter of 
the whole Kingdom of Scotland, for instance, is 
owned by eight noblemen. It is said that the 
Duke of Sutherland can ride by rail from sunrise 
to sunset without seeing any land but his own out 
of the car window; and he has five lordly castles. 
Nearly the whole county of East Sussex is includ- 
ed in the estates of two men, the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lord Laconfield. The young Marquis 
of Bute owns almost all of the flourishing and 
busy town of Cardiff, and many of the coal mines 
in its vicinity ; his income is over a million dollars 
a year, and his principal residence, Crichton 
Mount Stuart, is so vast that it recently cost the 
Marquis nearly two millions of dollars to put it 
in repair. 

The property of some great noblemen in Lon- 
don is so enormous as to take one’s breath away. 
There is the Duke of Westminster, who owns 
Eaton and Belgrave Squares, the two finest and 
most fashionable squares in the 





gant and luxurious houses in the heart of West- 
minster, where land costs hundreds of dollars a 
foot. 

Besides this immense London property, the 
Duke has three noble castles in the country, 
around which are many thousands of rich acres 
; and beautiful parks of which he is lord and mas- 
ter. ; 

The Duke of Bedford also has very large pos- 
| sessions in the very centre of London, including 
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and the law of entail, which | 


city; besides | 
| many streets entirely composed of blocks of ele- | 





like the Strand and Great Russell Street. The 
Duke of Devonshire, besides many London 
houses, has eight castles and palaces in the coun- 
try, each of which he keeps up, with retinues of 
servants, all the year round. 

Let us glance now at the very poor. John 
Bright says there are a million paupers living on 
the parishes in England, and another million who 
are all the time on the verge of beggary. 

The poor peasants in the southern shires, who 
toil from earliest dawn until kindly darkness 
comes to relieve them of light and so of work, get 
only three or four dollars a week, and live in mis- 
| erable, broken-down, dirty huts, where the rain 
| leaks in and the cold blasts sweep through re- 
| morselessly. 

These peasants are often crowded six or eight 
together in a single miserable little room; even 
the cheap blessing of pure water is often beyond 
their reach, and they live in a state of squalor 
which breeds disease and death. 

Many of them never taste meat from one year’s 
end to another, and live on wheaten cakes and po- 
tatoes; while the children grow up half-naked and 
half-starved. 

When these things are known, it is scarcely to 
be wonderéd at that sometimes the poor peasant 
grows sullen and rebellious, and begrudges the 
great lord near by his splendid wealth and un- 
stinted luxury. 

———— +r —_——_—__—_—_——_ 

DOING GOOD. 

Alone, amid life’s griefs and 
The stoutest soul may qua 


Left to its own unaided efforts, 
The strongest arm may fail. 


_— 


Then let us learn to help each other, 
Hoping unto the end; 

Who sees in every mana brother 
Shall find in each a friend, 


i Aa 
THE GUITEAU TRIAL. 


The protracted trial of the assassin of President 
Garficld ended almost suddenly on the 25th of 
| January. It had dragged along for days and 
| weeks, until people had begun to think and to say 
that it would never end. There was, moreover, a 
| fear that when at last the case was given to the 
jury, there would be a failure toagree, and that all 
the long wecks of the trial would be wasted. 

But as all things have an end, the prisoner’s 
counsel concluded his long address to the jury; 
Guiteau himself was permitted to speak; the 
argument for the Government was made; the 
presiding judge gave his charge; and in the after- 
noon of the 25th ultimo the jury filed out of the 
court-roum to consider what the verdict should be. 

They had agreed in ten minutes. In less than 
an hour they were back again before the judge, 
and were prepared to answer to the usual inquiry 
in such cases, that the prisoner was “guilty as in- 
dicted.” On being “polled”—that is asked singly 
if that was their verdict—they all replied “guilty.” 
| So ended the famous trial. There are still 
| chances left for the prisoner, and at the time we 
write, efforts are being made by his counsel to 
take advantage of them; but unless the full court 
orders a new trial, Guiteau will be sentenced to 
death, and justly executed for his crime, in the 
early summer. 

The scenes and incidents of this trial were such 
as will not be easily forgotten by any one who 
witnessed them. It was a long-drawn drama, 
ludicrous in some of its aspects, and in others, in- 
expressibly gloomy and sad. 

The trial took place in a court-room in the City 
Hfall of the national metropolis. This edifice is 
insignificant and even shabby in appearance. It 
presents a marked contrast to the other noble and 
imposing public buildings which are to be seen in 
| Washington. 

The court-room itself is low-studded, plain to 
dinginess, and unrclieved by the slightest attempt 
at ornament. It is square; and at one end, the 
| judge’s bench rises above some tables, at which 
sit clerks and reporters. 

The jury sat against the wall at the judge’s 
right. In the centre of the room were the counsel 
| at their desks side by side; while behind and on 
| either side of them were the seats reserved for the 
| members of the bar, and always crowded to their 
utmost limit. 

To the left of these, near a large window, was 
the dock, where, guarded on either hand by stal- 
wart keepers, sat the miserable man who was on 
trial day by day for his life. At the rear of the 
hall was a series of seats raised one behind the 
other, as in a theatre, which were crowded from 
the beginning to the end with a curious and intent 
multitude. 

No day passed without its striking and dramat- 
ic incidents. The accused produced a constant 
sensation by his loud and often clamorous inter- 
ruptions of the witnesses and lawyers. Sitting 
there within his narrow dock, Guiteau was in full 
sight of every one in the court-room; and as each 
new-comer entered, his first glance was directed 
| towards the little, restless, loud-talking assassin. 
| A first glance at his strange, pale face ; his close- 
| cut, brown-haired head; his small, round, glassy 
| eyes; his hard, wide, cruel-looking mouth; and his 
half-shaved jaw, made one shudder, for it was a 
| singularly sinister countenance. All at once, one 
| was startled by his clear, loud voice, as he hurled, 
with his head turned toward the jury, an insolent 
interruption at one of the lawyers. 

When he thus exclaimed, a breathless silence 
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Chinese cannot imagine why we do not continual- | half-a-dozen squares, Covent Garden Theatre and reigned throughout the court-room. The judge— 


ly prick ourselves with these terrible weapons. 


Market, and long rows of houses on main streets, 


| & man with a large, bald head, and military look- 
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ing mustache and imperial—looked straight be- 
fore him; the lawyers glanced at their papers; 
while the audience turned with one accord toward 
the prisoner, and greeted what he said with an ill- 
suppressed titter. 

When these scenes occurred the place seemed no 
longer a court of justice, where a murderer was 
being tried for his life, but a theatre, where the 
chief actor in the farce had made a good joke. 

It was a sad sight, after the noon recess, to see 
Guiteau with dragging footsteps, shuffling his way 
between the marshals across the court-room, 
through the crowd of lawyers, back to his dock. 
Then a wild light seemed to fill his ghastly eyes, 
and his movements were strangely excited and 
nervous, while a deadly pallor was spread over 
his repulsive features. 

Aside from the prisoner, his frequent clamorous 
speeches, his long periods of almost silent laugh- 
ter, and his restless movements on his chair, the 
trial was full of stirring incident. The battles of 
the lawyers on either side were almost constant. 
Judge Porter, a fine-looking man with gray, curl- 
ing hair, gray mustache and gold spectacles, and 
Mr. Davidge, a prominent Washington lawyer of 
imposing presence, were the chief counsel for the 
prosecution; and their skill and eloquence were 
constantly displayed throughout the trial. 

The prisoner’s lawyers were Mr. Scoville, his 
brother-in-law, an elderly man with gray hair, 
bald head and small, keen, black eyes; and Mr. 
Reed, a young lawyer of energetic manner and 
military appearance. Both labored faithfully for 
their ungrateful client, and put his case in the 
most favorable light; but they were continually 
harassed by his insolent and often frantic denun- 
ciations. 

It is to be hoped that it will be very long before 
such a spectacle as the Guiteau trial will be wit- 
nessed in this country. Many of its incidents 
were such as to create a feeling of disrespect, if 
not disgust, for courts of justice; while the exhi- 
bitions of the miserable prisoner, in which he him- 
self delighted, were such as to shock and revolt 
every reflecting mind that remembered the true 
and hideous meaning of the scene. 
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TRUE-HEARTED. 

The finer points of character in the negro are touch- 
ingly illustrated in the following facts that reach us 
from Detroit. In 1845 a slave-owner named Woods, 
near Lexington, Ky., bought in New Orleans a woman 
and her two children for house-servants. They re- 
mained with him for fifteen years. Then the husband 
of the woman, who had been manumitted by his owner 
and had gone North, returned and bought her. 

A year later they both came back and freed their son 
Alfred, paying for him one thousand dollars; and later, 
the daughter, for five hundred dollars. Mr. Woods, 
who had been a kind master, sold them below price, 
which was frequently done—to be just ta the Southern- 
ers—when a slave purchased his own freedom or that of 
a child. 

During the war Mr. Woods lost all his property, and 
was reduced to abject poverty. Happening to be in 
Detroit in 1878, he was recognized by the boy Alfred, 
who had once been his slave, and who was now a man, 
with a good income. He provided his old master with 
clothes, found a comfortable home for him, and, as he is 
too old and feeble to work, the boy and his parents have 
supported him for five years. 

Many such proofs of the deep affection existing be- 
tween master and slave have come to light since the 
war. No system, however bad, can wholly extinguish 
the pure flame of good in honest souls. Northerners 
hardly yet give credit to the better class of slave-owners 
for their faithful performance of duty, as they saw it, 
or to the black man for a certain magnanimity, a patient 
forbearance, and strength of affection, which character- 
izes him, as much as the vanity which is his most ag- 
gressive trait. 

Among the house-slaves it was a common thing for 
an old valet, or for ‘‘“Maumer,”’ to ask, as a last and high- 
est favor, to be buried in the family lot, at the feet of “‘the 
chillun’”? whom they had seen grow from babyhood 
into mature age. 

An old man, who had followed his ‘‘young mars” 
from Kentucky to Virginia, and through the long course 
of battles under Lee, returned home—a part of the way 
on foot — after the fight in the Wilderness, carrying a 
heavy burden wrapped in cloth. It was the dead body 
of his master. 

“T knowed Mars Jem ud want to be wid de home- 
folks,”’ he said, simply, when his task was done and he 
gave the dead boy back to his mother. 

+o 
WHAT MATTER? 

A story is told of a bare-footed, hatless boy, who one 
hot day in August, 1836, was plodding his way along 
the tow-path of the Delaware and Hudson Canal. He 
had forty miles of his journey yet before him, when a 
canal-boat overtook him, and he was offered a ride by 
the driver. 

On the boat was another ragged lad, the son of a 
Scotch emigrant, who had just landed and was on his 
way to the coal-mines in Pennsy!vania, 

The two boys became chums on the long, tedious 
journey, and then parted at Honesdale, the first to find 
work on the canal, the other to drive a mule in the coal- 
mines. 

Last summer the President of this Canal Company 
fell into confidential chat with its General Manager, and 
the gray-headed men recognized in each other the boys 
of forty-six years ago. In the meantime they had 
achieved education, wealth, power, and the sincere re- 
spect of their fellow-men. 

Such instances as these—and there is no lack of them 
in American life—are often held up to our boys to show 
them what may be done by energy and industry in this 
country, and to stimulate them to exercise these traits 
of character. Yet they should take care not to confuse 
success with merit. 

A man may put forth all his energies, and labor faith- 
fully, yet conquer neither wealth, fame nor power. 
Circumstances may inexorably keep him in poverty 
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and obscurity. Yet his work may be as well done and 
as enduring as that of his successful brother. 

A great Scotch divine, whose influence was powerful 
in guiding the thought of his times to higher levels, 
when congratulated in his old age on the work of his 
life, replied,— 

“If I have been of any use in this world, the credit is 
due, under God, to blind Sammy Lindsay, that taught 
me when I was a boy. He made a man of me, and put 
me to my work as completely as if I had been a tool of 
his making. I never shall shake off the influence of 
that man. When in the opinion of my hearers I have 
been most eloquent, I have said to myself, ‘There’s 
auld Sammy threepin’ again!’’ 

Sammy Lindsay died poor and unknown, but his 
work lived. 

“What matter whether crowned or crownless, so 
that God’s work be done?”’ 

— -— -—~or—_ —_—_———_ 
IDENTIFYING HIMSELF. 

Thirty years ago, it was not a trifling matter for a 
traveller in France to be found abroad without his pass- 
port. An arrest, the guard-house, an examination by 
the mayor, and other annoyances would have taught 
him that in France a foreigner should never stir out of 
doors, unless his passport was in one pocket and his 
purse in the other. 

Gottschalk, the American pianist, once started on a 
pedestrian tour through France. Arriving at an inn, a 
few miles from Paris, he put up forthe night. The 
next morning he arose at daybreak and went out for a 
walk, leaving his hand-bag, in which was his passport, 
at the inn. 

He wandered on till he found himself in a large vil- 
lage and a heavy hand laid on his shoulder. 

“‘Your passport!”’ said the gendarme, gruffly. 

“My passport! Itisn’t with me. I left it at my inn 
this morning,” answered the surprised pianist. 

“Yes, yes, but if thou hast it not, you’ll march to the 
guard-house.”” 

Detention at the guard-house was followed by an 
official examination. The mayor, a fat, good-natured 
man, questioned the prisoner as to his name, occupa- 
tion and motive for being in the village. Though the 
man laughed heartily at the adventure, Gottschalk saw 
that he was suspicious. 

The conversation revealed that the two daughters of 
the mayor played on the piano, and that the ‘‘Bananier,”” 
one of Gottschalk’s compositions, was their favorite 
piece. In a few minutes the composer was at the piano, 
with the mayor and his family for an audience. 

No one thought of the missing passport, for the 
man had identified himself. He who could play as this 
man had played could be none other than the young 
American pianist, about whom all Paris was talking. 
When the mayor invited the musician to spend several 
days as his guest, the gendarme was indignant. Evil 
days had befallen France, he thought, when a stranger 
could enter their village without a passport, and be en- 
tertained by the mayor, because he could play the 
piano. 

4 
“HIS EXCELLENCY.” 

Edward Coles, the second Governor of the State of 
Tilinois, was one of the best men this country has pro- 
duced. He had his peculiar notions, however, as strong 
men are apt to have. A few days after his inaugura- 
tion, he saw in the Illinois Intelligencer an allusion to 
himself as “‘His Excellency ;” whereupon he wrote the 
following letter to the editors, dated Dec. 10, 1822: 

“GENTLEMEN,—Our State Constitution gives to the 
person exercising the functions of the Executive the 
appellation of Governor—a title which is specific, intel- 
ligible and republican, and amply sufficient to denote 
the dignity of the office. 

“In your last paper you have noticed me by the addi- 
tion of ‘His Excellency,’ an aristocratic and high-sound- 
ing adjunct, which I am sorry to say has become too 
common among us, not only in newspaper annuncia- 
tions, but in the addressing of letters, and even in fa- 
miliar discourse. 

“It is a practice disagreeable to my feelings, and in- 
consistent, as I think, with the dignified simplicity of 
free men, and to the nature of the vocation of those to 
whom it is applied. And having made it a rule through 
life to address no one as ‘His Excellency,’ or the ‘Hon- 
orable,’ or by any such unmeaning title, I trust I shall 
be pardoned for asking it as a favor of you, and my fel- 
low-citizens generally, not to apply them to me.” 

sca cision 
UNSELFISH. 

The late Dr. Gannett, of Boston, was noted during 
his long pastorate for his kindness to the poor and the 
sick. Itis said that no poor family who sought him 
ever failed to receive his tender sympathy and substan- 
tial aid. Ifthere were sick ones to be comforted, his 
words fitted their needs, for instinct and experience sug- 
gested the right word at the right time. 

A characteristic incident, illustrative of his kind 
heart, happened while the doctor was travelling in Eu- 
rope, to recover the health undermined by excessive 
work at home. On the continent he fell in with a 
young American, and they kept company for several 
days. Atlength, they parted in France, Dr. Gannett 
pushing south towards Italy, and his companion, who 
was not well, keeping his room. 

What was his surprise on the evening of the second 
day, to see Dr. Gannett entering his room, and to hear 
the cheery voice, “How are you? Icould not feel easy 
in travel, and came back to cheer you and take care of 
you.” 

Tears came to the young man’s eyes. He felt that he 
had found a friend indeed; and Dr. Gannett had no 
more sincere and devoted admirer, in his large circle of 
parishioners and personal friends, than this young 
stranger, whom by chance he had metin a foreign land. 
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THE CURFEW BELL. 

In Boston, and many other New England cities, one 
of the church bells is always rung at nine o’clock in the 
evening. It is a city regulation, and the custom has 
prevailed from early Puritan times. It was brought 
over from the old country, and still remains in force in 
many parts of England. 

It is curious that a custom established by the Nor- 
man Conquest, and a memorial, therefore, of Saxon de- 
feat and subjection, should be maintained both in Old 
and New England. William the Conqueror enacted a 





lights should be extinguished, the fires put out, and the 
people retire to rest. 
The law was passed to prevent evening meetings 
among the Saxons, in which conspiracies might be 
formed against the crown. William had previously 
passed a similar law in Normandy, at a time when con- 
spiracies were frequent. 
The bell was called the curfew bell, from two French 
words, courre, to cover, and feu, a fire. The nine 
o’clock bell was probably established by the Puritans, 
as a signal for parties and meetings to break up, and 
for people to retire to rest. 
ster aaa 
SHOP-GIRLS’ FOOD. 
Shop-girls suffer much from having to stand continu- 
ously through a day’s work, week in and week out. 
But they are also injured by eating too little, and by 
the unwise choice of food. An article in Lippincott's 
Magazine, written by a lady who has studied the shop- 
girls, exhibits the unfit food they eat, and also illus- 
trates their repugnance to domestic work. 
gives her conversation with a shop-girl. It presents a 
wretched picture of city life, that calls for the consider- 
ation of good women who wish to be of service to those 
of their own sex who are less fortunate than themselves. 


‘What do you live on, Katy?” 

“Why, we did have ‘preakfast and tea here—coffee 
and meat for breakfast, and bread and butter and tea 
for supper. I get a cream-cake or some drop-cakes for 
dinner, but for a good while I’ve just paid a dollar a 
week for my share of the room, and bought something 
for breakfast—’most always a pie. 

“You can get a splendid pie for five cents, and a pret- 
ty good one for three; and it’s plenty, too. That’s the 
way the girls in the bag-factory do. They don’t get 
but three dollars a week, and it takes seve nty-five cents 
for their room, so they haven’t got anything for board. 
‘Mary Jones says she’s settled on pie, because it 
stays by better’n anything, and once in a while she 
goes down to Fulton Market and has some coffee. I 
do, too, but it spoils you for next day. You keep 
thinking how you'd like a cup when the chills go crawl- 
ing all over you, but it’s no use.” 

“Couldn’t it be made in the store? The girls could 
club together, and it would cost much less than your 
pies and candy. The gas is alw ays burning, and you 
could have a little water boiler.’ 

‘You don’t know much about stores to think that. 
Why, Mr. Levy watches like a cat to see we don’t eat 
peanuts or candy; we're fined if he catches us. I’ve a 
good mind to take board at the ‘Home,’ only I should 
hate to be bossed ’round, and you can’t get in very of- 
ten, either, it’s so crowded. 

“But I don’t mind so much now, for you see”’—Katy’s 
pale cheeks grew pink—‘‘Jim and I don’t mean to wait 
long. He has ten dollars a week, and we can manage 
on that. 

“He says he’s ’most poisoned with the stuff his 
boarding-house keeper gives him, and he wants me to 
keep house. I just laugh. ‘That’s a servant-girl’s 
work; ’taint mine.’’ 


The author 
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HEAT AND ICE-WATER. 
If any of the miners who work in the Comstock 
mines have ever read ‘‘Paradise Lost,’ they must have 
been reminded of Milton’s lines : 


“For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for maste ry. 


There are some points where the workmen encounter 
a temperature of one hundred and fifteen to one hun- 
dred and twenty degrecs, and their thirst becomes ex- 
cessive. No ice-water is too cold to be swallowed with 
arelish. Indeed, it often does not satisfy, and the min- 
ers chew and swallow lumps of ice. Yet it does not 
hurt them. They often swallow such quantities of ice- 
water that their stomachs will not retain it. 

The temperature of the station where they go to cool 
off is about one hundred degrees. This temperature— 
which would almost roast a surface man—appears cool 
to aman who has come from a place where the ther- 
mometer marks one hundred and ten to one hundred 
and fifteen degrees. 

Where the temperature is ninety the man will feel so 
cold as to shiver. Often at the cooling-off station the 
perspiration will cease, and the man will begin to feel 
very uncomfortable. 

On leaving and going back to where the temperature 
is from one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and 
twenty, as the perspiration begins to start, there is for 
a minute or two an intolerable itching over the whole 
bod 

po each closed pore reopens, it produces a tingling 
sensation. However, as soon as there is a free flow of 
perspiration all this trouble ceases, and the man feels 
quite comfortable, and so remains until his whole body 
—blood, flesh and bones—again reaches a temperature 
of from one hundred and ten to one hundred and twenty, 
when he becomes wild for ice-water and ice. 
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INCREDULOUWS. 

The Yankee who told a boasting Englishman that 
“the whole of his old island could be put inside of 
Mammoth Cave,”’ humorously exaggerated his facte. 
Yet true statements, as to the size of our territory, ex- 
cite in ignorant foreigners as great incredulity as the 
most exaggerated lies. Lucy Hamilton Hooper writes 
from Paris to the Cincinnati Enquirer : 


It is really amusing to find how little is known of the 
United States in France. A colonel in the French army 
once asked me, with a polite peroration respecting the 
vast size of my native land, if the United States were 
not twice as large as France. 

“We have one State,’’ I answered, ‘“‘that is as large 
as France’’—I meant Texas—‘‘and there are forty States 
in the Union.” 

The old gentleman looked at me with an expression 
that said, as plainly as words could have done,— 

“This woman is lying to me most abominably, but I 
will be polite to her and not let her see that I know she 
is lying.’’ So he made some vaguely civil remark, and 
changed the conversation. 

Yet this intelligent military man prided himself on 
having crossed the Atlantic and visited the United States 
—that is to say, New Orleans. 


HER PET. 

A correspondent of the Cambridge Tribune, quoting 
the opinion of some philosopher that ‘marriage is at- 
tributable to the love of pets,’ says: 


I know of a curious instance. It is that of a man 
who looks like an educated hog; has red-rimmed eyes, 
a red, streaked, smooth face, puffy cheeks and matted 
hair. He wears a coat all grease in front, is portly, and 
his weight must be three hundred. 

He is, too, the crossest-looking man that I ever met, 
and I daily meet him on the horse-cars. When this 
lump of humanity steps on the plank-walk of his home, 
a little, squeaky-voiced lady, his wife, alway 8 greets 
him with, ‘““Come home, have you, birdy?” 


It is worth thinking of, that but for this odd taste in 
some women, many aman who thinks himself good- 
looking, as well as many men who know they are home- 
ly, would go forlorn. 

ee 

“Mr. Boatman,”’ said a timid woman to the ferryman 


who was rowing her across a river, ‘‘are people ever 
lost in this river?” “Oh no, ma’am,” he replied, ‘we 





law, that soon after sunset, at the ringing of a bell, all 


The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
Sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat requires im- 

mediate attention, as neglect oftentimes results in some 

incurable Lung Disease. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 

will almost invariably give relief. 25c. a box. (Com. 
sic stlitaseteeitis 

Burnett’s Cocoaine 

Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 

It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair was 

coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 

UsE Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts—the best. 


ane oa 
Universal Satisfaction. 

Universal satisfaction—so every druggist reports about 

Piso’s Cure for Consumption, 

Messrs. Groesbeck & Wilkinson, of Harvard, Ills., 

write: “Your medicine gives universal satisfaction.” 

L. E. Sandon, of Kirby, Ohio, says: “I am selling 
uction and good results.” [Com. 


Piso’s Cure. It gives satisfi 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave Patra anf April 
27th Pune sth.and July Ist, 1882, Full particulars in special 
Pamphlet, sent freé on application. Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

Coc =, Bxe ursionist, with Maps, by 7 lv cents. 
nets ‘OOK & SON, 261 jaye N. ¥. 
~ A. B: NH ATTONI, Manager. a bit ox 6il. 


WHAT ORGAN SHALL | BUY? 


If you want the best Organ for the Sitting-Room; 

If you want the best Organ for the Sunday School; 

If you want the best Organ for the Church; 

If you want the best Organ for the Lodge; 

If you want an Organ containing only useful Stops; 

If you want the best Organ for any purpose, buy the 


CARPENTER ORCAN! 


containing the celebrated Car rpenter Organ Action. 
The Carpenter Organ and Organ Action received the 

highest award at the Atlanta Exhibition just closed. 

Ask your dealer for the instrument, and tell him you 

will be'satisfied with no other. Catalogues free to all: 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. | - 


ACCEPT NO OTHER! 


but be sure you receive the original and only true 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


It is the most successful instruction book ever 
published, and although it has been betore the public 
for nearly a quarter of a century, during which time 
more thana 


Third of a Million 
copies have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its hold 


as a public favorite, but is still used and recommended 
by the best teac hers. Itisa 


Book Without Errors, 


having been many times revised, and by the addition, at 
various times, of much valuable material, is conceded to 
be most comple te, thoroughly practical and p progressive, e, 
and without a superior as an instruction boo! 


Price, $3.25. 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Established 1834. 


THE COMPANIC IN 


SEWING MACHINE 


Is now in use in more than twenty-five different States 
in the Union. We are highly pleased with the good 
reports coming from those who are using this superb 
machine. The “Companion” is really the simplest and 
easiest running shuttle sewing machine now on the 
market. These are points every lady will appreciate. 








THE COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, 
STYLE 4, 
Which we offer at $25, has an 


Ornamented Stand, 
Black Walnut Table, 
Walnut Cabinet Cover, 
Two Drawers at the Side, 
Drop Leaf and Castors. 


J 
Prov idence, R.I., Dec. 1, 1881. 
MEssRS. PERRY MASON & Co. 

Gentlemen,—The COMPANION Se wing Machine I bought 
of you last summer has proved a great favorite in m 
family. It is all and more than you claim for it. It 
wonderfully simple in its construction, yet it is positive 
in every motion. Itis superior to the machine, 
which my wife has had in the family for some time, and 
this machine has, as 1 suppose, been regarded as the 
leading sewing machine for years y wife says her 
COMPANION will do any and ‘all kinds of work, and it 
runs remarkably easy, and is easily kept in order. 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. HARRINGTON, No. 102 Friendship St. 








This cut shows the Shuttle, It makes the “Perfection 
Lock Stitch,” which is the strongest stitch known, 


iF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


To know more about the Companion Sewin 
on application, we will send you_free the 


Machine, 
nstruction 


one-half full size, showing the working parts o 
the Machine. 


Book which goes with it, also an ENGRAVING, ~_ 


€ 


on application. 
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25 cents. 





HE NEW wes Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel 
at Butfalo, N. Y., is now completed and re ady to ree 


ceive patients. 
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» hy "OW, and 75 5 other Songs wit MU ‘SIC, 
ts. 100 Nutograph Album Se lections, 3 cts. 
L. HATH AW AY, 339 W ashington | Stre et, Bosto mn, Mass 


Brae TIFUL SAMPLES of Colored L etter- 


She 
STOKES, 


ing, with the anbomatec 2, sent free 


. W. Milan. Ohic . 


Most Beautiful Aavertising CARDS ever 
seen, given with a copy of None Such Recipe Book, 
or tor 26 cts, in A stamps. GEO. C, HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y¥, 


ASTER, BIRTHDAY and REWARD € ards! 
An Elegant ot 4 Card, by mail, 5 cents; 6 for 
& cO., Jersey City, N. Je 











and Morphine Habftt Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1U00 patients cured 
in allparts. Dr, Marsh, uinoy, Mich. 


OPIUM 





INDIGO BLUE | ”:* 


Agents Wanted. 2 
Sells Rapidly. 24 350: 
Particulars free ‘o 


BARLOW'S 


The Family Wash Blue, | 
ee or sale by Grocers. 

ILTBERG : mn = roprietor, 

- Second St., Philade iphia. 









S.M.SPENCER 


12 Wash’n St. 
Boston, Mass. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured, 


OPIl IUM Dk. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


SHORTHAND 10). sai" 
, taught by mail or 
personally. Situations procured tor pupils when come 
petent. Send for cireuls x. We. cu AFFEE,Oswego, N.Y 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


151 South Jetferson Stre -, hicago, 

24 2-Ton Wagon Seales, $40; Ton, $60; The 
Little Detec tive, $3. Send ne Price List. 

_All Scales Warranted. Spec cial terms to Dealers. 


Biers —HOLDEN’S NEW BOOK OW BIRDS, 
We Me Illustrations, allabout birds, 25ets. Hol 
en’s Bird Magazine, : Illustrated Vonthiy. Arti- 
cles on New Birds, C are, Food, Diseases, Remedies, Bird 
Market. $1.02 year. Sample copy, lhets, Sta amps. 
G. C. HOLDEN , 387 6th Ave., New York, 
any person who 


CIVEN AWAY ! will send us = sete 


for $25 worth of sree, an elegant FRENCH CHINA 
GOLD BAND 'REA SET of 44 Pieces. For fur- 
ther vemcular Ss e 

ATL: AN TIC TEA CO., F itehburg, Mass. 


BEATTY’ S | ORGANS ' 


sets reeds 


Pianos $125 up. ¢271) instr ated Catal 
Address 
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$ useful 
stops, 
only #65. 
gue FREER, 
BEATTY, Washington, N. 


UCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT 


the winter in farming districts, 
lange returns for comparatively little 1 lnkay 
For full particulars address immediate ly 
ORANGE JUDD CO. 751 Broadway, N.Y 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS, for Public, 

School and Home Exhibitions. Views illustrate 

ing all subjects. A priced and illustrated C atalogue of 
20 pages will be sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


C.T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


TAMMERIN 


wmmneey have been CURED by us in three 
SCO*™ . Circulars and testimonials from all 
pare yt the U and Canada free. Address 
MMERING INSTITUT London, Can, 


GUNS 





Sunday 












Lowest price sever Known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 


QUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus. Catalogue, 1881-82. 





_P. SOWELL 6 S08, S58 Main 238 Main Street, CINC INNATI, a. 





and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and prices 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC bY HI- 
BITIONS, &c. S87 A profitable business for a. on 


Also, Lanterns tor Colleges, Suna. 
116 Page illus, ¢: atalogue 
Mes Allister, M't”; g Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


with small « “apital. 


Schools and Home Amusement 
free, 


Gorde.t uabels, 
our wns: c Press &8. 
L arger Size 88 
13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
ure, old or young. E verything easy 
by printed instructions. Send 3 
. stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
— Type, Cards, &c. to the factory. 


> Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn 
FANCY WOR 


A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
and Patterns for Artistic Needle 
Work, Kensington Embroidery, divections for making 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work, patterns 
for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, 
iano Cover, &c, Tells how to make South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc., etc. Price, 36 cts., orl? three-cent stamps; 4 Books,$1. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. Bor- 
ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Deer, Roses, Elephant, Comic Designs, 8 ‘Miphabets, 






ete, Price 25 ets.; 8 Books, $1. 4 large Tidy Patterns, 
l0cts. Special Ofter- All for 18 Three-Cent Stamps, 
eM INGAL LS, Lynn, Mass. 


MALARIA: 





HE GREAT DESTROYER 
OF THE AGE 


DIPTHERIAaoiRECT 


RESULT OF MALARIAL POISON IN THE BL 
TREATISE ON MALARIA SENT FREE TOANY 


D® Holmen. 26Awnn ST.NY. 


HITE LJOUSE 


ADDRESS 


ADIES # THE 
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The ONLY BOOK ofthekind ever age d 
NEW EDITION. 4,818708¥ of evers, Aa 
4 ation from W: ashing- 

ton to the present time, with ove ¥ zt cel Portraits of Ladies 
of the White House, with views of many of the Homes of the 
Presidents. This is the most salable book pub d. Agents 





wanted—send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. 66 N, 4th St. Philad’a, 


RUPTURE 


r. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
m.. to the public for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an onere ation 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at hiis Nt Y 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday, Tue sday and Samrday. 
Boston office 43 Miik St.. Wednesday, : Fri- 
day. His book, with photogré uphic likeness 
efore and after cure, is mailed to those who sen d 10 cts. 











ON RECEIPT OF $25 


We will send you one Style 4 Companion Sewing Machine, 
fre se charges paid by us, to any place east of Omaha, 

N. B.—The price of the Machine is $45.90, but the com- 
pany ie the sake of quickly introducing ‘the Machine), 
allow us to sell it to our subseribers only, for $25.0. We 
guarantee every Machine. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





always find ’em again within a day or so.” 
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41 7T le Place, B ,» Mass. 
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STOVE "POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Cleans 
liness, Durability & Cheapmess. Uneg anied. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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| 
THE METEORITE. | 

[The discovery, by Dr. Hahn, an eminent German geol- 
ogist, of organic remains in meteoric stones, is one of 
the most astonishing achievements in modern science, 
By examining a great number of meteorites, he claims 
to have determined about fifty species of corals, crinoids 
and sponges, bearing a close relation to similar classes of 
fossil forms on our earth. The inference from which 
seems conclusive, that these stones are really fragments | 
of a dismembered globe.) 


For the Companion. 


From the ruins of what world, 

From what splintered planet hurled, 
Hast thou journeyed to our own, 
Thou mysterious alien stone? 


By what orb’s conflicting eourse, 
By what mighty cosmic force 
Far transcending finite thought, 
Was the awful havoc wrought? 


Of that ruin, of that wreck, 
Indistinguishable speck, 

Lost in unillumined space, 

Where light, passing, leaves no trace,— 


Where through darkness shines the sun, 
Bearing warmth, but yielding none, 
Where there is no day nor night, 

Up nor down, nor depth nor height,— 


Ages upon ages lost, 

Till thy path our orbit crossed, 

In thy wanderings thou hast known 
Solitude, thou lonely stone! 


Smitten into sudden glare 

By our planet’s shield of air, 
Thy cold, rayless clod became 
A tierce meteor, trailing flame. 


Men beheld thee from afar 

Starting like a falling star, 

Heard thy roar, and watched hy flight, 
Rushing through the red-lit night, 





Such the fury of thy speed, 
They had barely time to heed, 
With wild eyes to gaze and hark, 
Thou hadst fallen, and all was dark, 





Half in fiery trains consumed, 
Through the vault which they illumed, 
Seared, encrusted, scarred and rent, 
Here at last thou liest spent. 


With all objects strange and rare, 
Brought from ocean, earth and air, 
Grouped in this historic hall, 
Thou the strangest of them all! 





Art thou of that swarm of stars 
Which, beyond the ring of Mars, 
Throng the path of one destroyed,— 
Thou a small strayed asteroid? 





To this tranquil soatiap gine. 

From some ocean spilled in space, 

On some old dismantled world, 
Through what unknown cycles whirled! 


Was the orb of which thou art 

But this rude, imperfect part, 

Furnished and arrayed as ours, 

Fanned by winds and swept by showers? 





Were there mountains there, and trees? 
Islands set in azure seas? 

Curving waves, whose foamy crest 
Broke in beauty on thy breast? 


And did life, upon that sphere, 
Mount in myriad forms as here, 
By the same cternal laws, 
Pulsing from one Primal Cause? 


Did the world-foree, which began 

Low and darkling, climb to man, 

Flower in thought, and crown the whole 
With the glory of a soul? 

And was evil there, and wrong? 

Were there races weak iu. strong? 
Many-peopled lands and climes? 

Were there passions? were there crimes? 








Tyranny, and aste,and skives? 

Was there * .arriage? were there graves? 
Art and s ng and science known? 

Yield thy meanings, mystic stone! 






Wrestling wit 
For intelligence of thee! 


1 Eternity 


Where thy home and native skies 
Mind is powerless to surmise; 
Still the thought will burn and beat, 
Still we ponder and repeat,— 
From what shattered system hurled, 
From what planet, from what world, 
Hast thou wandered to our own, 
Thou mysterious alien stone? 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE, 





—+>— 

For the Companion, 
SCRIPTURAL SCENES OF TO-DAY. 
The traveller in Egypt who is familiar with the 

narratives and descriptions of the Bible is sur- 
prised to find so many things which recall the 
customs of Old Testament times. ‘There is Boaz 
sitting in the cornfield,” remarked an English 
maidservant to her mistress, as they passed, in 
a railway car, the Egyptian reapers at work. 

They heard Sakneh—an Arab songstress—sing a 
war-song. Her thrilling voice and the grace and 
elegance of her mauner brought to mind Miriam, 
as, timbrel in hand, she sang to the hosts of Israel. 

One day, as the lady was walking in a field, a 
tall Bedawee woman, clothed in a white sackcloth 
dress and veil, came up and shook hands with the 
air of a princess. Then wishing the lady health 
and happiness, she strode off towards the desert. 
“It is like Hagar as she departed into the wilder- 
ness,” said the English woman to her companion. 

She went one day into the bazaar to buy pots 
and pans for a Nile trip. Omar—her Arab ser- 
vant—eloquently depreciated each article, and 
offered half its value. It was as in the days illus- 
trated by the Book of Proverbs: “It is naught, it 
is naught, saith the buyer; but when heis gone 
his way, then he boasteth.” 

Landing at Bibch, a village on the hill, the lady 
walked ovt to see a Coptic church. The road lay 
past the house of the head man of the village, 
and there he sat, a patriarch surrounded by ser- 
vants and cattle. As she approached he rose, 
stepped before, and bowing low, entreated her to 
enter his house.. She consenting, he took her hand 
and led her in to his mother and wife. When she | 
rose to depart he pressed her to stay some days 
and to accept all his house contained. 

















| a faint or a case of sudden death. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEB. 16, 1882, 
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“J am in the days of Abraham,” said the lady, 
as she came out to her attendants. 
Looking in upon an old weaver, sitting at his 


| loom, he rose, and welcoming her with dignified 
| politeness, desired that he might “set a piece of 


bread before her that she might eat and be re- 
freshed.” 
It was the old pastoral life of the patriarchs 


| over again. 





A STEEL-NERVED SCOUT. 

Now and then a man is found who may claim 
that%each nerve in his body is ‘as hardy as the Ne- 
’ He knows no fear. It is a quality 
Such a man was James Hancock, 
a scout attached to Grant’s army. 


mean lion’s nerve.’ 
he does not possess. 


Ile was captured as 


| aspy, and sent to Castle Thunder, Richmond, Va., and 


his exploits are told by the Detroit Free Press. Han- 
cock was a jolly, rollicking fellow, having wonderful 
facial expression and great powers of mimicry. 


One evening, while singing a song for the amuse- 
ment of his fellow-prisoners, he suddenly stopped, threw 
up his hands, staggered and then fell like a bag of sand 
to the floor. 

There was great confusion among the men, and as 
some of them inspected the body and pronounced it 
without life, the guards were notified of what had oc 
curred. 

The post-surgeon was called in to say whether it was 
It happened that he 
iad just come in from a long, cold ride, and he was 





| tired, and in a hurry to get to his quarters, so his exam- 
| ination was hardly more than a look at the man. 


“Dead!” he said, as he rose up, and in the course of 
twenty minutes the body was deposited ina wagon to 
be sent to the hospital, and there laid in a cheap coffin 
and forwarded to the burying-place. 

When the driver reached the end of his journey the 
body was gone! 

There was no tail-board to his vehicle, and thinking 
he might have jolted the body out on the way, he drove 
back and made inquiry of several persons if they had 
seen a lost corpse anywhere. 

Hancock’s “sudden death” was a part of his plan to 
make an attempt to escape. While he had great nerve 
and an iron will, his being so quickly passed by the sur- 
geon was a surprise to him, for he knew he could hardly 
have passed under less favorable circumstances. 

On the way to the hospital he had_ dropped out of the 
wagon and joined the pedestrians on the walk. When 
the driver returned to the Castle and told his story, a 
detail of men was at once sent out to capture the tricky 





| prisoner, and the alarm was given. 


To leave the city was to be picked up by a patrol; 
to remain in it v to be hunted down. Hancock had 
money sewed in the lining of his vest, and he walked 
straight to the best hotel, registered himself as from 
Georgia, and took a good night’s sleep. 

In the morning he procured a change of clothing, and 
sauntered around the city with the greatest unconcern, 
carrying the idea to some that he was in Richmond on 
a Government contract, and to others that he was in 
the secret service of the Confederacy. 

Shortly after dinner he was arrested on Main Street 
by a squad of provost troops, who had his description 
toadot. But no sooner had they put hands on him 
than the prisoner was seen to be cross-eyed and to have 
his mouth drawn to one side. ‘ 

The men were bewildered, and Hancock was feeling 
for “letters to prove his identity,’? when the hotel- 
clerk happened to pass and at once secured his liberty. 

Four toe after his escape from the Castle the scout 
found himself out of money, and while in the corridor 
of the post-office he was again arrested. 

This time he drew his mouth to the right, brought a 





| squint to his left eye, and pretended to be very deaf. 


He was, however, taken to the Castle, and there a won- 
derful thing occurred. 

Guards who knew Hancock’s face perfectly well were 
so confused by his squint that no man dared give a 
certain answer. 

Prisoners who had been with him for four months 
were equally at fault, and it was finally decided to lock 
him up and investigate his references. 

For seven long days the scout kept his mouth skewed 
around and his eye on the squint, and then he got tired 
of it and resumed his accustomed phiz. 

The minute he did this he was recognized by every- 
body, and the Confederates admired his nerve and per- 
severance fully as much as did his fellow-prisoners. 

The close of the war gave him his liberty with the 
rest, but ten days longer would have seen him shot as a 
spy. 


—-4@p 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL’S PRAYER. 

During the reign of Napoleon ITI., France, influenced 
by his bad example and that of his pleasure-loving em- 
press, became sordid in its aims and headlong in its 
extravagances. There was no seriousness in politics or 
society, and yet when the calamity of Sedan tumbled 
over the empire, Eugénie showed that beneath her friv- 
olities there was the ground-work of a fine nature. Af.- 
fliction led that gay leader of fashion to a life of self- 
denial and good works. There must have been a better 
side to her than the world saw, else how could she have 
been the mother of the Prince Imperial, who was 
sweet-tempered, high-spirited, with generous impulses, 
and a boy to be loved? 

Says a wrtter in the At/antic, commenting on Meéri- 
mée’s letters, which reveal the domestic life of the pal- 
ace: 

Mérimée intimates that his father would have spoiled, 
while his mother controlled him. Unquestionably, he 
had certain high instincts. He was but five years old 
when some one remonstrated with him for his dislike of 
sea-bathing. 

“Why should you be afraid of the waves, when you 
do not even wink when they fire the cannon?” 

“But I can command the soldiers, and I cannot com- 
mand the sea!’ . 

“Even in a palace, life may be lived well.” 

Whence came to this child, born in the crude purple 
of the Second Empire, and diligently instructed from 
his cradle to believe himself entitled to the most —_ 
did position on earth, the depth of character and disci- 
pline of spirit revealed by the manuscript prayer found 
in his missal after his death in Africa? 

“If Thou wilt bestow on this earth only a fixed meas- 
ure of joy, take away my portion! 

“Divide it among those who are worthier than T, and 
let the worthiest be my friends! If Thou wilt claim re- 
prisals of men, strike me! 

‘Sorrow is turned into joy by the sweet thought that 
those whom we love are happy.” 

When one considers all that it may imply to be the 
ruler of France, one suspects in the tragic fate which so 
ly removed this delicate spirit from worse contingen- 
cies, the effect of a Divine partiality. 















1@ 
DESERVED. 

A young man seated himself by the side of a young 
lady who was riding home in one of the cars of the New 
York and New England railroad. He was a stranger 
to her, and ungentlemanly enough to seek her acquain- 
tance in a public conveyance, when his attention was 
and therefore open to suspicion. He 
talked of sleigh-rides, and the lady answered “Yes,” or 
*"No.”” She was very much annoyed by his persistence. 
Just then a child in the next seat began to talk in aloud 
voice. ‘That child has good lungs,” said the young 
man. “Yes,” she answered, “‘he uses them altogether 


unnecessary, 





too much—like some other people.” Of course, it was 
a rude reply, but the fellow deserved it for his obtru- 
siveness. After that he was silent until she left the car. 
The Oil City Derrick tells of 4 similar case : 


The man who travels on the railroad and sits down 
by the side of lone females, and tells them that he rec- 
ognizes a likeness in their faces to his wife’s sister, met 
his deserts on one of the roads in this vicinity lately. 

He sat down in the half of a seat,the other half of 
which was occupied by a pleasant-faced young lady. 
He looked at her, as such fellows will, and then said,— 

‘Pardon me, miss, but is your name James? I have 
a cousin of that name, whom you greatly resemble.” 

“No, sir,” was the reply, ‘“‘my name is not James. 
But, I think I must ask you to pardon me ifI ask is 
your name Zine or Copper?” 

“Zine or Copper? No, ma’am,” said the 
‘*What led you to suppose I had such names?”’ 

‘Pray excuse me,’ was the quict reply, “but I 
thought you must be first cousin to a brass-foundry.” 

The man knocked over a bird-cage in his haste to get 
into the smoking-car, while the young lady quietly 
smiled behind her handkerchief. 


a Yn 


man. 


For the Companion. 


ST. VALENTINE. 

Mid-winter’s time of storm and stinging cold, 
While scanty days are dim with arctic glooms, 
And people seek their joy in cosy rooms, 

Still has a brilliant pleasure to unfold, 

For now that famous friend of young and old, 

Vhose genial inspiration never fails 
To vocalize the world with merry tales, 
Comes in our midst, his carnival to hold. 
And with St. Valentine to urge us on, 
We keep the letter folks at work from morn 

Till night, as picture presents come and go; 
Sometimes expressing naught but rudest fun, 
And sometimes by the Valentine is won 

A rich possession, sweet as earth can show, 

ADDISON F, BROWNE. 


———----_—_<@p-— 
HIS PALACE, 


We may learn much from the gentle and intelligent 
Japanese. The Mikado of Japan has several times of 
late years, attired in European costume, received dis- 
tinguished visitors in his palace, with the utmost grace 
and courtesy. We are apt to attribute ihis pleasant in- 
novation to the progressive influence of our civilization 
upon the Japanese, classing it mentally with the open- 
ing of railroads in Japan and the sending of Japanese 
students to the United States. We are perhaps right in 
doing so; yet, several centuries ago, the Mikado of 
Japan was essentially one of the people. He was 
housed and served like them, and his pleasures were 
those of a Japanese merchant. A recent writer on 
Japan gives an interesting account of his visit to the an- 
cient palace at Kioto, which was for one thousand and 
seventy-five years of uninterrupted succession the resi- 
dence of the Mikados: 


This famous palace is merely a collection of low, one- 
storied apartments, connected by long, open corridors, 
built of unpainted timber. The roofs are partly tiled, 

artly thatched; the doors and windows consist of slid- 

ng screens of paper and bamboo. The floors are of 
plain pine, covered with woven mats, and the ceilings 
are undecorated. 

There is but one room—an audience-hall—which in- 
dicates the purpose of the building. This is a kind of 
open shed of smooth wooden pillars, roofed over with 
wood; at one end is a raised seat with the portraits 
of the Emperor and Empress above it. Nowhere 
throughout the whole edifice is there any sign of lux- 
ury, save a few bronzes and the paintings of birds, 
flowers and landscapes which adorn the movable 
screens. Stranger still, this residence of an absolute 
monarch affords no possibility of defence, nor even of 
that degree of privacy which would satisfy a European. 

The secret of the simplicity and security of this 
strange palace lies perhaps in a story—one among 
many such—told of a certain Mikado who ruled in the 
third century. 

Having observed, from the summit of a hill, that no 
smoke was rising from the cottages of the poor, this 
emperor decreed that for three years no taxes should 
be required of the people. Before the end of this time, 
his palace fell into decay, and the rain came in through 
the roof; but he made no complaint. 

At the expiration of the three years, he once more 
mounted the hill, and saw smoke rising upon every 
side. The people were prosperous enough to bear tax- 
ation again, and voluntarily raised the money to re- 
build the palace. 


The conduct of the present Mikado affords a sequel 
to this old tale; for, since the imperial residence has 
been changed from Kioto to Tokio, he has lived in a 
private house, refusing to build himself a new palace 
with money which, he thinks, the interests of the na- 
tion require should be otherwise applied. 
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JACK RIDES THE BULL. 

The professional horse-breakers cf Australia are able 
to “ride anything with hair on it;”? and they will do it, 
if the doubter will back his skepticism with a ten-pound 
note. 

Once upon atime, as the stories say, a savage old bull, 
who for years had known no control save his own will, 
came into the cattle-yard of a farmer along with a herd 
of cows. It was the very day when a noted horse- 
breaker, “‘Jack the Native,” appeared at the farm to 
break a dozen wild horses for the farmer. 

Old ‘‘Razor-back Jack,” as the bull was called, after 
a certain mountain that he frequented, attracted the at- 
tention of all the farmer’s hands. One of them, remem- 
bering that the horse-breaker had often boasted of his 
ability to ride ‘‘anything with hair on it,” dared him to 
ride the bull. 


“T’ll tell you what I’m game to do,” said the ‘“Na- 
tive.’ “I'll bet you a £20 note that I ride him without 
saddle or bridle, loose in the yard. If he slings me, I 
=a bet, but ifhe fails, that doesn’t count to me as a 
spill.’ 

The bet was taken. Some men can’t dispute about a 
word, or do the most trivial act, without stimulating 
themselves with a bet. 

Jack the Native managed to drive the cattle into an- 
other yard and to confine the bull ina pound. The savy- 
age beast rushed round seeking for an opening, and as 
he came near the gate, Jack dropped on his back. A 
man swung open the gate, the bull dashed through it, 
and the spectators saw the pair flying round the large 
yard amid clouds of dust. 

Lying on the bull’s back, holding a flank with each 
hand, his long legs pressing the beast’s sides and a foot 
under each shoulder, Jack shouted his utmost to the 
furious animal. Round and round they rushed, now 
plunging in the air, now flying up the yard, until the 
armer, fearing that both man and bull would be dashed 
to es threw open the gate. 

Out flew the bull for his mountain range. The iron 
sinews of the rider bound him to the back of his wild 
charger. The farmer and several men, jumping on sad- 
dled horses hitched to the fence, pursued the bull and 
its strong-nerved rider. When they came up to them, 
Jack was sitting up, using his spurs freely, and old 
— with low head, was trying to regain his 
wind. 

“Throw yourself off,’ shouted the farmer to Jack, 





“and I'll shoot the brute.” 
“No, no!” cried the bull-tamer. ‘“I’d lose my bet! 
Shoot him; never mind me. I'll risk it!” | 


Just then old Razor-back stumbled and rolled with 
his rider in the dust. Jack rolled himself out of sight 
under a fallen log, and a couple of bullets from the 
farmer’s breech-loader ended the bull’s career, 





AMBIDEXTRY. 

A person who has the equal use of both hands is 
called ‘‘ambidextrous;” i. e., as though possessed of 
two dexters, or right hands. A man in New York is a 
remarkable example of this, and he claims that it is not 
a born gift, but an acquirement within the power of any 
person. In that city recently he lectured upon the sub- 
ject, and began his illustrations by showing on the 
blackboard what he called the best test of ambidextry, 
the writing of signatures. He wrote his own name 
with both hands at once, backwards and forwards, right 
side up and up-side down, and in half a dozen other 
different ways. 


“This,” said Mr. Woodward, “is a valuable accom- 
— for a bank president or a railroad official; for 
1¢ Who can write his name twice, while another is writ- 
ing it once, deserves three holidays in a week, or double 

ay. 

Then the lecturer wrote a love letter in French in one 
hand, and a business letter in English with the other 
simultaneously. Afterward, at the same time, he wrote 
such words as “Fontainebleau” and ‘Constantinople.’ 
“Asan athletic exercise, club swinging and dumbbell 
shaking sink into stupidity beside this,”’ he said, wiping 
his brow. 

“The most difficult thing to do,’’ he continued, “is to 
draw a square with one hand and a circle with the oth- 
er.” Then he attempted tha task. The ends of the 
circle did not meet and it was not round; besides, the 
square looked like a parallelogram, but the audience 
applauded. 

Finally, Mr. Woodward drew with both hands sym. 
metrical geometrical figures, which he called decorative 
designs, employing the right hand on the right side of 
the figure, and the left hand on the left side. He 
sketched seven of these figures ina minute and a half 
and said,— 

“TI will challenge the best draughtsman in New York 
City to perform this task in an hour and a quarter with 
one hand, and he may select his own designs.”’ 


———<@>—___—— 


BY A JOKE. 

A letter from Marseilles relates the following instance 
of a fatal ending to a wretched, but too common, spe- 
cies of fun. Such wanton sport with the total ignorance 
of a poor barbarian could be nothing less than coward- 
ly and cruel, whatever the result. 


The other day, as the French bark Felix was ap- 
proaching the port of Marseilles under easy sail, a ne- 
gro belonging to the crew suddenly clambered upon the 

ulwarks and plunged into the sea. 

Although the vessel was promptly hove to and a boat 
put out in search of the unfortunate man, who was 
known to be a powerful swimmer, all the efforts made 
to rescue him proved fruitless. 

Inquiry among the crew respecting the motives of his 
suicide resulted in the following painful revelation, 

He had shipped at Mozambique as an able seaman, 
and his shipmates, learning that he had never before 
made a voyage to France, agreed to pursuade him that 
human flesh of the negro variety is so highly relished 
by wealthy Frenchmen of the present day, that he could 
not fail, upon arriving at Marseilles, to be roasted and 
eaten. 

Their plot proved only too successful. The convic- 
tion that he was to figure as a comestible at some Mar- 
seilles restaurant preyed upon his mind to such an ex- 
tent that he at last resolved to die by his own act rather 
than encounter the fate awaiting him in port. 

This determination he made known to the authors of 
the hoax, but they nevertheless kept up their jest until 
the Felix sighted Marscilles, when the wretched negro, 
believing himself irrevocably doomed to suffer death 
within a few hours, drowned himself. 


— or 


‘“*INTED ENOUGH NOW!” 

An amusing old story depicts the trials of a man who 
went to three churches on one Sunday, and heard the 
same minister at each service preach from the text, 
“‘Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever.” The story 
finds its fellow in one told by the Brattleboro’ corre- 
spondent of the Springfield Republican: 

A funny incident took place at the insane asylum not 
long ago. The village pastors take turns in holding Sun- 
day services at the institution, and when the Baptist 
minister’s turn came he preached from the passage, 
“Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, 
very costly,’’ ete, 

The Methodist and Unitarian clergymen, by some 
strange coincidence, had the same text the following two 
Sundays, but their hearers stood the ordeal without 
wincing. 

On the next Sunday, however, when the Congrega- 
tional minister repeated the text, there was a percepti- 
ble sensation in the audience. 

Women nudged each other and giggled, and men 
shook and coughed ina vain attempt to restrain their 
feelings over what they seemed to think was a huge 
joke. 

The preacher, accustomed to his crazy hearers, and 
considering their actions merely a freak, went through 
with his sermon, a ripple of amusement passing over 
the audience at intervals. 

When the service was over and the people were leav- 
ing the room, one old inmate of the asylum sidled up to 
a companion and audibly exclaimed,— 

“Guess we're ’inted enough now!” rather to the con- 
fusion and amusement of the good minister. 
$$$ >——____—— 

A FOOLISH “‘CONJURER.” 

Mouths were not raade to eat fire with. Persons who 
pretend to exhibit that exploit either cheat or run the 
foolhardy risk of killing themselves. Says an English 
paper: 








A terrible scene took place in the market-place, 
Leighton Buzzard. A travelling negro fire-eater was 
performing. on a stand, licking red-hot iron, bending 
heated pokers with his naked foot, burning tow in his 
mouth, and the like. At last he filled his mouth with 
benzoline, saying that he would burn it as he allowed it 
to escape. 

He had no sooner applied a lighted match to his lips 
than the whole mouthful of spirit took fire, and before 
it was consumed the man was burned in a frightful 
manner, the blazing spirit running all over his face, 
neck, and chest. 

He dashed from his stand, and raced about like a 
madman among the assembled crowd, tearing his cloth- 
ing from him, and howling in most intense agony. A 

rtion of the spirit was swallowed, and the ih of 

is mouth was also terribly. burnt. He was taken into 
a chemist’s shop, and oils were administered and ap- 
plied, but afterwards in agonizing frenzy he was taken 
to the work-house infirmary, when, after lingering 
for two days, he died in fearful agony. 
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A Biesstne.—“‘These rubber garments are such a 
blessing!” remarked a fat man as he brought into a 
street car a perfect deluge of water. 

The lady at his right, who mopped one side of his 
coat with her costly dress, agreed with him perfectly; 
the man at his left, who caught about a pint of the drip- 
pings in his shoe, ‘could scarcely conceal his admira- 
tion; while the young miss to whom the fat man gal- 
lantly offered his seat afew minutes later, went into 
perfect ecstasies as she sat down ia a pool of water left 
on the car seat.—Cleveland Sun. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDPA’S VALENTINE. 

I may not claim her lovely hand, 

My darling and my pride! 
I may not ask her to become 

My bright and beanteous bride; 
The measure of my love for her 

May not be said or sung; 

And all because I’m rather old, 

And she is rather young. 

I may not clasp her slender waist, 

And thread the mazy dance; 

I may not drive her in the Park, 

With steeds that neigh and prance. 
I may not tempt her with my lands, 

Nor buy her with my gold; 

And all because she’s rather young, 

And I am rather old. 

She leaves me for a younger swain, 

A plump and beardless boy. 

She slights me for a sugar-plum, 

Neglects me for a toy. 

And worst of all, this state of things 

Can never altered be; 

For I am nearly sixty-eight, 

And she is only three! 
——<@»>—_____—_ 

For the Companion. . 
“HARRY OAKES, PISTLE MAKER.” 

Harry printed the sign very carefully with red 
and blue pencils, and hung it up in plain sight 
in the cellar window. Papa had a “shop” 
down there where the boys could whittle and 
saw and plane to their heart’s content. 

Something wonderful was always being done 
in that shop. 

At Christmas it was double-runners; some- 
times they made boats, and now it was pistols. 

The children had been counting up their dimes 
and pennics, thinking of St. Valentine’s Day, 
which was only a week away. 

“T’ve got ten cents,” said Mittie, “that mam- 
ma gave me for dishes—and oh! there’s the love- 
liest valentine right down at Dimond’s, all full 
of arrows and hearts and things—and five for 
going to bed ‘p-r-romptly at seven,’ and two for 
castor-oil. You see if I don’t have the hand- 
somest of the whole, Harrison Everett Oakes!” 

“Oh poh! that’s nothing. I had a whole 
quarter mother gave me for picking up coal 
that the girl spilt round the coalbin, and an- 
other man gave me a ten-center ’cause I looked 
handsome one day when I was making a water- 
wheel, and there was the cent I found out under 
the doorstep, and” 

“But you haven’t got ’emnow. You go and 
spend everything on your old water-wheels and 
tug-boats, and you'll never have any money 
anyway. Jo and Lillie and I saved ours—that’s 
why. We're going to make our valentines this 
year. Wecan buy pink paper, and all colors, 
and making ’em is half the fun.” 

“Well,” said Harry, with a sigh, “I haven’t 
any money, but I'll see you, and I can help, too.” 

“No, you can’t,” said Mittie, rudely. “You'll 
take our beautiful paper for windmills, or sails, 
or something. No; folks that haven’t any 
money can’t belong to our party.” 











Harry looked at them a minute without 
speaking. Big tears welled up in his eyes, a 


great sob swelled up in his throat, and with- 
out a word he fled away down stairs to his dear, 
beautiful shop,where wrecks of wheels and wag- 
ons and windmills made things look homelike. 

“I wish I could sell my knife or pistol or 
something,” he said, after a heart-broken five 
minutes or so. “I’d take the money and buy just 
the handsomest valentine in the town of Sacarap ; 
and if they didn’t wish I was in it! I'll tell you, 
sir!” he exclaimed, to a stack of laths standing 
against the wall, “I’ll make some pistols. I'll 
have a regular shop, and put up a sign, and make 
the pistols out of pine sticks and paint ’em!” 

Harry didn’t waste any more minutes in crying. 

“That sign must be made first thing,” he said, 
planing a shingle, and notching the edges fanci- 
fully. “There! it looks handsome, and I don’t 
care who says so.” 

The supper-bell rang just then, and after that 
they wouldn’t let himcome down. Next morning 
it was really wonderful to see how the hard knots 
came out of the shoe-strings, and the hard snarls 
out of the kinky back hair, and Harry himself 
was down in the shop whittling before breakfast. 

“There may be a great run of custom,” he said 
to himself, “and if there should be a rush, I 
haven’t got a single pistol ready.’ 

He worked in season and out of season. Play 
was forgotten; even the new Robinson Crusoe lay 
with leaves uncut. 

“What is on the carpet now, Harry?” asked 
mamma, reading the signs of the times in her 
boy’s flushed face and business air. 

“Oh, p’raps I have got a few chips on,” replied 
Harry guiltily. “I took my work up there last 
night when it grew cold down stairs. But, 
mamma, dear, would you just please let ’em stay 
a day or two, for it’s very important that I should | 
finish my work ’fore Friday.” 





| that morning, and her question meant only what 





_THE | YOUTH’S: 


“Oh, no matter about that, ” said mamma, smil- 
ing slyly at the idea of leaving chips on her pretty 
carpet a day or two. She had picked them all up 








was he so busy about lately. 

Some way the boys didn’t “rush” for the pistols. 
There they were—a whole row of them—black 
and shiny, but nobody came to buy. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and still not a 
cent of income from pistols. 

Friday night papa went down in the shop on 
some errand. He thought he heard a sound of 
sobbing from behind a row of barrels. 

“Who's crying? Harry 

Harry drew his coat-sleeve hastily 
eyes, and came out sheepishly. 
caught crying. 

‘‘What now ?” said papa, wonderingly. 
are you crying for ?” 

““Wasn’t crying—that is, I was only a little— 
just for fun,” Harry explained. 

“Oh, you were. And what’s all this stuff on 
the window-sill? and a sign, too, I do declare!” 

“That’s—O papa! that’s what I cried about. 
That’s pistols; and I made ’em—beautiful—and 
nobody wants ’em, and I’m all discouraged!” 
And Harry buried his curly head on papa’s com- 
forting arm, and cried as hard as ever he could. 


Pa 
across his 
He hated to be 


Pid 


“What 





| change” pocket. 
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“There, om, said papa, patting the curls, 
“now tell his dear papa all about it.” | 
“Why, I wanted some money, you know. The 
girls all have a lot, but I've spent all mine for ma- 
chinery and lumber for my work, and when it 
came to giving valentines I hadn’t a cent. And 
then they said ‘poor folks couldn’t be to their par- | 
ty.’ So then I thought I'd earn it. I made all | 
these—just as nice, you see yourself—and they're | 
beautiful, everything except the bang. The only | 
trouble was nobody wanted them. Once I came 
very near selling one. A boy wanted it, thought | 

it was lovely, but he hadn’t any money.” 
Papa listened to the tearful story in silence. 
Then he took a silver halt-dollar out of his “loose 


‘Well, little merchant,” he said, “I'll buy your 
pistols this time. Now go buy your valentines. 
And I’ll tell you what I would do if I were in your 
place. I'd buy three valentines—the prettiest in 
town—and heap coals of fire onthe heads of those 
girls who won’t let poor people into their party.” 

Harry did exactly as papa advised. The yvalen- 
tines were beauties, and if there were three more 
shamefaced children in all Sacarap than Mittie 
and Lillie and Jo, it must have taken them till 
this time to get back their self-respect. 

Anna F. BurNuHAM. 























Iam off to join the army— 
Ere I go— 

Will you have me, little Sweetheart, 
Yes, or No? 


I could woo you gently, softly, 
But you know 
Soldiers should not, or at least they 


Tell me so, 


Yet I love you very dearly, 
I'll confess; 

Sweetest, daintiest little maiden, 
Do say Yes! 


Some day I shall be drum-major, 
With a stick, 

And you'd have me then, I reckon, 
Pretty quick. 


But I could not love you 
better 
Than I do, 
So I see no use in 

waiting, 
Dear, do you? 
J. McD. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TILLY HAPPENED TO GET A 
VALENTINE. 

“T’ll send you a valentine, now you see if I 
don’t, Mary Libbey, just the very worst and hate- 
fullest one I can buy !” 

“T don’t care,” Mary screamed back. 
open it!” 

Mary Libbey and Johnny Ladd had been neigh- 
bors and schoolmates ever since they were big 
enough to go to school, and were usually great 
friends. What was the matter to-night ? 

Well, to begin with, Mary had laughed at 
Johnny about a hole in his coat, and he said that 
wasn’t any worse than it was to have red hair. 

Now Mary’s hair was red, and she took fire as 
quickly as though Johnny’s remark had made it 
blaze. She said Johnny was a bad boy, and then 
he said she was another, and so they quarrelled 
till the roads separated. 

But when Johnny’s anger had cooled off, and he 
tried to tell his mother what kind of a valentine 
he meant to send Mary, he found there was not 
much reason to give for it. His mother had no 
idea but he was going to send her a nice, pretty 
one, as he usually did. So Johnny concluded he 
had better, after all. 

The next night after school, Mary called as 
usual at the post-office to get the mail. 

The post-master’s eyes twinkled as he handed 
her out a big envelope, addressed in a round, boy- 
ish hand to Miss M. A. Libby, the hateful valen- 
; tine that Johnny threatened her with the night be- 
| fore, of course! 


“T won't 





Quick as a flash there came into Mary’s mind a 
way to get rid of it. There was another M. A. 
Libby in town; to be sure, no one thought of her 
name as beginning with M, for she was always 
called Tilly, but that was short for Matilda. She 
was some older than Mary, her people were poor, 
and she did not come to school all the time, be- 
cause she had so little to wear. 

To-night she was right there in the post-office, 
and Mary put the big envelope into her hands. 
“This must be for you,” she said. 

“Oh, I don’t believe it is!” cried Tilly. 

“But don’t you see?” said Mary. “The last 
name is spelled without ane. I spell mine with 
one, and you don’t, so of course it means you.” 

Tilly hugged the precious thing, and ran home 
in a maze of delight. Such a sensation as there 
was in the log-cabin when she opened the envel- 
ope, and the beautiful valentine, all gilded and 
scented, with wreaths of roses, fleshy cherubs, and 
tender poetry, came to light! It seemed to the 
Libbys like a gift from fairyland. 

The next morning, when Mary caine into the 
school-room, a knot of girls gathered around 
Tilly were listening to her glowing description of 
her valentine. Mary paused only to hear her tell 
of “the sweetest babies, only they didn’t have any 
clothes on” (here Tilly lowered her voice), and 
hear her repeat one or two of the gushing verses, 
then she walked away. 

And two resolutions she made, “I’ll never let 
Johnny know but what I got his valentine, and 
[ll never quarrel with him again!” 

M.C. W. B. 
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Puzzles for the Week. 

1 
LADDER. 
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The left-hand upright names a day enjoyed by chil- 
dren; the right-hand upright gives the date of its occur- 
rence. 

Across: beginning with the top round;—alive; a 
living picture; not darkly; the name of a transcen- 
dentalist; to raise; a waterproof cement. ANNA, 


2. 
COMBINATIONS. 
Word Syncopations. 

Remove one word from another, 
plete word. 

1. Take a cistern from soldiers in the army and 
leav e inspects closely. 
An insect, from 
mf to study. 

3. The side opposite the wind, from drowsy, and 
leave to discover. 

. A measure, from a tumor, and leave to vibrate. 
- Novel, from the act of renewing, and leave true, 
. A metal, from expressing in words, and leave an 
animal, 

7. A fluid, from declining, and leave to utter with 
musical sounds. 

8. At this time, from understanding, and leave a 
ag h. 

- Part of the head, from wasting by use, and leave 
m of a bird. 

The words re moved are of equal length, and their 
initials, read down in regular order, name a missive 
young people are fond of receiving. 

ANN O. TaTOR. 


and leave a com- 


a division of the country, and 


one 


3. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In soldier, not in guard. 
In brittle, not in hard. 
In vineyard, not in wine. 
Tn action, not in sign. 
In placing, not in fix. 
In seven, not in six. 
In bending, not in bow. 
In battle, not in row. 
In lively, not in glad. 
In grandma, not in lad, 
In easy, not in light. 
In glossy, not in bright. 
In David, not in Nick. 
14, In Nathan, not in Dick. 
15, In yeasty, not in foam. 
For answers you’ll not have to roam. 
First: A time well known to all. 
Second : When it used to fall. 


4. 
HIDDEN GENERAL. 

Place in the order given five words referred to in 
the definitions, and you will have the name of an Am- 
erican general who served in the Mexican and the Civil 
War. He was born on St. Valentine's Day, 1824. - 

To gain by success in contest. 

Cleared land. 

The inhabitant of a certain country of Europe. 

A conjunction. 

A small, conical pile of hay. 


5. 

PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
Of Asia a first gentleman ; 
A cascade, and an English river; 
A verb; produced, as all began; 
The month when Congress passed forever 
(The Continental) out of life ; 
The day when Congress armed for strife, 
Thus opening its first Board of War; 
The year when C ongress passe od an act 
To hold no intercourse in fact 
With France or Britain, near or far; 
Read this in order set, and see 
A fact and date of history. 


6. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Take a word of equal length from each quotation, and 
the central letters, read in order, will give the assumed 
name of a French dramatist, said to be the greatest 
comic writer of modern times. He died on the 17th of 
February, 1673. 

“Thrice is he armed, that hath his quarrel just.’ 

2 King Henry Y I. 
“My crown is call’d content; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy.” 
3 King Henry VI. 
**To thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
Hamlet. 
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“Truth hath a quiet breast.” 

King Richard II. 

“Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 

And where care lodges, sleep will never lie.” 
Romeo and Juliet. 

“Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 
Titus Andronicus. 
ate words are scarce they are seldom spent in 

” King Richard II. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. China, Hindoostan, Russia, Italy, Scotland, Tur- 
key, Orange, Palestine, Hebrides, Egy pt, Rome, Cy- 
rus, Orinoco, Lapland, Utah, Mexico, Bulgaria, 


Inited States.—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
2. Easter Snowdrop, Fair Maid of Fe bruary. 
3% LUCIFER 


ANTHUA 


c2eeeness 
ned Somer) 
ra, oan 

fo} z <> 


ON 
ALANTA 
Time, Emit, Mite, Item, 
Leonardo da Vinci, 


Spe pormava 
a*ayt@on ten 


LUPERCALIA, 
4. 


5. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, pay ment In awlvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year, 





The € omp: anion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order eceived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continua: aml all paymeut of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear 4 hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else | tisstolen. Whoever sends silver to 
us ina letter must de it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.-—Tiiree weeks are required after receipt 
of inoney by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 


Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your — is sent, our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what -finejyour subscription is 
paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to F ublishe rs should be addressed to PERRY 

MA & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion, 
ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

The ordinary pressure of the atmosphere on our 
bodies is balanced by a corresponding internal pressure 
acting outwardly. Were it not for this, our bodies 
would be crushed under the weight of the atmosphere 
in which we live. 

But this weight is variable. The barometer indicates 
its changes, just as the thermometer does those of tem- 
perature. It differs in mountainous regions from its 
weight on the sea-coast, or at the average land-level. 

The mountaineer’s body becomes adapted to the low 
pressure, but a person who has lived on lower land, 
on ascending a high mountain, inflates his lungs with 
difficulty, and every effort is exhausting. 

The atmospheric pressure also varies with the weather. 
Indeed, the first indication of acoming change of weather 
is the change in the barometer. This enables the sea- 
man to get his ship ready for an approaching storm. 

Such changes must cause important changes for good 
or ill in the human body. 
must enlarge or contract, the changes diminishing or 
increasing the blood-fiow. 

A peculiar disease that is sometimes fatal is produced 
by extreme pressure of the atmosphere, being developed, 
however, only when that pressure is removed. It is 
characterized by severe pain in the extremities, often 
accompanied with paralysis, head-ache, dizziness, coma, 
(lethargi 
of the brain, spinal cord and abdominal organs. It is 
probable that the pains, which so frequently enable a 
person to foretell a coming storm really depend on a 
change in the atmospheric pressure, 

So the high pressure of clear weather increases the 
flow of blood to the brain, liver and kidneys, and thus 
stimulates their activity and gives a feeling of health 
and energy. A low pressure has the opposite effect. 

It is also probable that these changes have much to 
do with the attacks of paralysis, apoplexy, and inward 
inflammations, which often seem to be almost epi lemic. 


The blood-vessels especially 


stupor), and in fatal cases, with congestion 


+ 
HER MISTAKE. 

Why should a young girl for the sake of amusement 
allow herself to be indiscreet, or to do improper 
things? ‘I'lhat there is any real fun in such conduct is a 
mistake, and there certainly is a great deal of danger. 
Like all wrong-doing, it leaves behind a tormenting rec- 
ord, and sometimes more serious results. How one 
reckless young miss received a lesson for her indiscre- 
tion in making advances to a stranger is thus told in 
the Philadelphia Mercury: 


The seventeen-year-old daughter of a respectable 
physician fell (or imagined she did) wildly in love 
with a mellow-voiced baritone in a well-known opera 
company. Under an assumed name she wrote him con- 
fiding and romantic little notes, and finally sent him her 
photograph. 

The face was so lovely that it piqued the singer’s cu- 
riosity, but it was in vain that he plead for an opportu. 
nity to see her. The girl could only enjoy her escapade 
so long as she maintained her incognito. 

Finally the baritone, noting the name of the photogra- 
pher, visited his parlors and ascertained his correspond- 
ent’s name. ‘Then he wrote to her under her real ad- 
dress, saying that he had identified her, and she could 
take the choice of having her picture and notes back, 
and giving him two hundred dollars in cash, or he 
would tell a reporter of The Police Gazette the story, 
and have the picture published. 

There is litdle likelihood that such a threat would have 
been carried out, but the girl was so terribly frightened 
that she sent him all the money she could scrape togeth- 
er, and the rest of the sum in jewelry. 

if this cures her of making love to strange men,—or 
to any other man,—perhaps her experience was worth 
ite price. 
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SAVED 
Georgia is a prolific source of eagle stories. While 
reminding the reader of the eagle stories from Scotland, 


none that we have yet seen have equalled the thrilling 
tale of “Hannah Lomond’'s bairn’’—though the follow- 
ing painfully suggests what might have been, but for 
the promptness of a watchful father. The Monroe Ad- 
vertiser of that State says: 





A few days since John Abernathy brought a monster 
eagle into town, which he had killed on his place, four 
miles from Forsyth, the day previous. 

He had gone to a fleld to work, carrying his little 
son, two and one-half years old, with him, It happened 
that he had his shot-gun in his hands, thinking that he 
would need > kill game. 

Suddenly 4 heard a sound in the air, which he de- 
scribes as equal to the roaring of the wind, and saw a 
large shadow on the ground. Looking up he saw a 











THE YOUTH'’S 


As ite as aneaien he raised his gun and fired, and | 
was fortunate enough to bring the eagle to the ground. 
He picked him up and started homeward, carrying the 
bird on his shoulder. 

Suddenly the eagle buried his talons in his right arm, 
and seized his left with his beak. Mr. Abern: thy 


| called for help, and some neighbors, four in number, 


came to his assistance. It required their united efforts 
to release the bird from his firm hold. 

When relieved he found that his arm was badly lac- 

erated, the flesh being torn from the bone in several 
aa The beak was sunk to the bone in the right 
1and. 
The eagle measured seven feet and four inches and 
weighed seventeen and one-half pounds. He was never 
seen in the neighborhood before, and it is probable he 
strayed from the coast. Mr. Abernathy says his 
strength was prodigious. He would have readily 
carried off the little boy had it not been that his father 
was fortunately armed with a gun. 
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CONVENIENTLY SUPPLIED. 
Probably the only animal hitherto known to most of 
our readers that “‘carrics his own well and bucket with 
him” isthe camel. There is another curious creature 
found in the Pacific States and on the great midland 
plains, which is quite as wonderfully adapted for des 
ert life. Says the San Francisco Pacific: 


Ata meeting of the California Academy of Sciences 
the other evening, a very fine specimen of the desert 
land-tortoise, from Cajon Pass, San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, in California, was received. The specimen had been 
carefully prepared, and was as large as an ordinary 
bucket. 

The tortoise is a native of the arid regions of Califor- 
nia and Arizona, and Prof. E. T. Cox, who was pres- 
ent, related a circumstance connected with it. He found 
on dissecting one of them, that it carried on one side a 
membrane, attached to the inner portion of the shell, in 
which was about a pint of clear water. 

He was of the opinion that this water was derived 
from the secretions of the giant barrel cactus, on which 
the tortoise feeds. This cactus contains a great deal of 
water. The tortoise is found in sections of country 
where there is no water, and no vegetation but the cac- 
tus. 

A traveller suffering from thirst could, in an emer- 
gency, —- himself with water by killing a tortoise. 
They are highly prized by the Mexicans, who make 
from them a delicious soup. The foxes of the desert 
attack the tortoise, and finally overcome them by drag- 
ging them at times for miles. 


a 


THE PRINCESS’ DIAMONDS. 
Oscar II., King of Sweden, is an upright sovereign, 
and his queen, Sophia Wilhelmina, is a warm-hearted 
religious woman. The king’s only sister, the Princess 
Eugenie, inherited an immense fortune, which she 
spends in doing good. Dr. Cuyler thus writes of her 
in the Christian Weekly: 


She is most devout and enthusiastic in her benevolence, 
and has consecrated her time and wealth and personal 
efforts to the direction of hospitals, and to the spread of 
religious truth among her destitute countrymen. 

No one in Sweden contributes so largely to Home 
Missions among the Lapps and Norwegians as the Prin- 
cess Eugenie. 

She spends her summers at a villa called ‘‘Fridhem,” 
or the Home of Peace. Around it she has reared asy- 
lums for orphan children, and beautified the grounds 
with trees, walks and flowers. 

She is the directress of several societies for providing 
employment for poor women; she has opened schools 
for destitute girls. On the Sabbath she has an evangel- 
ical service at her villa for her many guests and neigh- 
bors. 

When the Princess Eugenie built her hospital she 
found her ready funds inadequate; so she sold her 
jewels to finish and furnish the building. 

One day she visited the hospital and the tears of 
gratitude rolled down the cheeks of a poor invalid as 
she came to his bedside. 

The happy princess was so melted by his tears that 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, now I see my diamonds again!’’ 
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“TURBULENT SMITH.” 
A nickname that attaches itself to a person sticks 
either by fitness or by contrast. ‘Turbulent Smith’’ 
was the name which some Connecticut Yankees gave to 
a neighbor, a little old man, known for his meekness, 
and for being married to a vigorous woman, who kept 
him stirred up by her domestic energy : 


She had been seriously sick, and a neighbor in pass- 
ing stopped, and addressing Mr. Smith, who was split- 
ting wood in the door-yard, asked,— 

*“*How is Mra. Smith, this morning?”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Smith! She’s dead; she’s dead, sir. 
Won't you come in and see her?” 

Fearing the husband might take it amiss if he re- 
fused, the neighbor went in. Mr. Smith led the way 
with the air of a person who had something to show, 
and was safe in doing it. Entering the parlor, he threw 
back the sheet from the silent face of his dead wife and 
said, ‘‘Thar she is, sir!’ Then after looking long and 
earnestly at the body, he added, ‘‘Thar she is, but she 
has been a turbulent creetur !’ 
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HAM. 

The cockney “h’ now and then attracts a shaft of 
waggish criticism in its own ‘appy land. A story is 
told in connection with an English town council, which, 
after a protracted sitting, was desirous of adjourning 
for lunch. 


The proposition was opposed by the mayor, who per- 
haps thought that, under the stimulus of hunger, his 
fellow-counsellors would be as much facilitated in the 
despatch of business as was the jury, a short time ago, 
in the Wilberforce case. At last an illiterate member 
got up and exclaimed,— 

“T ham astonished, [I ham surprised, and I ham 
amazed, Mr. Mayor, that you will not let us go to 
lunch.’ 

“I’m surprised,” exclaimed one of his colleagues, 

“that a gentleman who has got 50 much Aam in his 
mouth wants any lunch at all!’ 


as issn 
A FRONTIER HUMORIST. 

Away on the extreme Western frontier, in the foot 
hills along Green River, Gen. Forsythe, of Sheri- 
dan’s staff, found a humorist during a tour of inspec- 
tion: 


He came upon a solitary station-keeper who lived in 
a hut containing four stalls for animals and a combina. 
tion parlor, kitchen and sleeping apartment six by ten 
feet in size. Over the door, outside, were in huge let- 
ters: “Hotel de Starvation; 1,000 miles from hay and 
grain, 70 miles from wood, and 15 miles from Water.’ 

The walls of the room were decorated with pictures 
cut from police publications. Over the door, inside, in 
charcoal letters a foot in length, were the words, “God 
bless our home,” and in another place the notice: 
*“Wanted—A nice young girl for general housework. 
Apply within.” 

—_——>-—_— 


“You told me, sir, that the horse was entirely with. 
eut fault, and yet he is blind.” The dealer looked 
blandly into the irritated countenance of the loser by 
the transaction, and sald, with charming innocence: “T 
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Highest Award Over All. 


For the best Reed Organs and Organ-Actions, Mr. E. P. | 


Carpenter, of Worcester, Mass., received the highest 
| award over all competitors at the great Atlanta Exposi- 
tion. In view of the fact that the best makers of nearly 
every State of the Union were there in earnest and 
anxious competition, this is a pretty solid verdict in 
favor ofthe superiority of Mr. Carpenter’s Organs and 
Organ-Actions. [Com. 


oe 
“In a Decline.” 
Dr. R. V. Prerce: Dear Sir—Last fall my daughter 
was in a decline, and everybody thought she was going 
into the consumption, I got her abottle of your “Favor- 
ite Prescription,” and it cured her. Mrs. MARY HIN- 
son, Montrose, Kan, Of all druggists. (Com. 





15-CENT 1 BOX va “Rough on Rats” keeps a house 
A free trom flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, etc. 





BRUNSWICE In powdered form, Delicious, economical, 
SOUPS. eonvenient. 10 varieties, Rich and noure 


ishing. Depot, 76 Warren Street, N. ¥. 

100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
ifer Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 

for 25c. Name this pap "e H. E. Slayton, Montpelier, | Vt. 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN, wanucwrelst 
is the best. See advertisement in another column. 


Q Pure.fresi.reliable, che ‘ap, also thou- 

S E E DS sands of beautiful plants and Roses. 
Cata. free. J.J. Salzer,LaCrosse. Wis, 

-BOOK of SPLENDID FE LOW ERS 

i AND: free by mail. ISO Uarictice. 


Hoopes,Bro.& THOMAS, 


















@ SUPERIORITY’ PROVED ° 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE | 
—LIGHT — RUNNI ING 


Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ius., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by dru uggiste, oF. or Lesa 
$1. _F. CROSBY Co., 6th Ave., N. 











THE 


STANDARD 


SILK 
OF THE WORLD. 











; ‘Look at the advertisement in our issue of 
Jan. 26 about that new Semi-hammerless 
Single Gun. 


SEEDS FOR THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN 
25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
Particul: wes band we -w Catalogue for 1882. Free. Please 
send for it. Name the Youth's Companion. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 


RE E To give you an idea of the 
‘*R 4 de sy PERIOFE quality, of DORR’S 
iowa DS, I will send for trial 6 pack- 
ages tested sorts, either vegetable = flower 
seeds, FREE on receipt = “s conte Bowe, e, if 
ordered immediately. eed 
Grower, Des s Moines, Tow ve 


FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE! 
THE BEST OFFER FOR RELIABLE SEEDS EVER MADE. 
Now,Hardy, Perpetual blooming, Doukle White Chrysanthemum. 
The most beautiful new plant introduced for years. Verbenas 
named, 50c. oz. Roses and Bedding Plants. Catalogues free. 
D. C. McG CGHAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 


CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET! 


For nine 3c. postage stamps I will send for trial 11 pa- 
pers Choicest Seeds, growth of 1881, 50 to 500 seeds in 
each paper; Large fl. Pansy (16 varie ties), Verbena (from 
100 kinds), Double and Quilled Asters (15 colors), Large 
Double Ever testing (Gcolors), New Golden Striped Double 
Portulaca, China and Japan Pinks (11 varieties), New 
Feathered Celosia, Whitlavia, Double Pompon Aster (12 
colors), Ageratum, New S riral Mignonette, and my New 
dlius, Seed Catalogue. L.W.GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


It is what every —— w ants, and what 
every man ought to 

Send 3-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list to 


THE POPE M’F’G 00., 
597 Washington St.» 
Boston, Mass. 

ALLING’S 


Superior Writing Inks. 


Adopted and Commended by Prof. G.A. Gaskell 
and the Leading Penmen of the Country. 

















Enolose ten cents in postage stamps, for which slip 
bearing samples of the colors of Inks, Cards elaborately 
flourished with Japan, Gold, Silver and White Inks, 
Price List, with Special Rates to Agents, Testimo- 
nial Circulars, &c., will be sent. Address 

FRED. D. ALLING, 

Ink Manufacturer, Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—No attention given to postal card requests for 
samples. 


GOLE, 
PENs. <= 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASE, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 

Send for Price List 

Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 





















NEEDLES. 


We beg leave to sath eenenaain your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, by 
the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. We 
claim for them the following advantages: 

Ist. Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 

2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped. and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 





3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well executed 
that cutting and chafing is impossible. 
4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed to 
recet ive the thread, thus preventing a large amount of 
iction. 
We commend the Needle to those who wish a pere 
fect article at a fair price. 
HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents, 








huge bird swooping down upon bis son, 


do not regard blindness as a fault, sir—it is a misfor- 
tune,”’ 


NEW YORK. 


HALE’S ,HONEY 


HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


‘or Persons of all Ages. 
A Cure for Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis and Consumption. 
Wonderfully remedial where the organs 
of respiration are affected.and its action is 
rapid, Contains nothing that can disorder 
the stomach, and has an agreeable flavor. 


#~ Children derive great benefit 
from its soothing meapasties: when suffering with 
Croup and Whooping Cough. Price, cts. and $1 
per bottle—larg heapest. Sold by all druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


yoWlis, “ 
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‘BEAD EDGE’ 
+CUFFS+ 
ALWAYS GIVE 
SATISFACTION 
THE BEST MADE 
‘ COLLA ARS, 2% cts. each; $2.50 per dozen. 

CUFFS, ae ae $4.50 per dozen, by 
‘ mail. J. L.S.S RTS, to order, $2.00. 
se put free on orders ofmite dozen 


. L. SEYMOUR, SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
703 Broadway, New York. 










































T1118 picture represents a new knife and fork plated 
with a new composition, which is warranted to last 
as long as the very best silver plate, and to —_ as well 
after three months’ use. No need of scourin y more. 
Will send one dozen knives and one dozen forks mail, 
_ paid, on receipt of $3.00.—a price unheard ‘of before 
or sood, ape nttal plated cu cutlery. 
DEL Y, Antrim, N. H., 
Sole o£ 


3AT:Ts’S HEALTH PRESERVING 


ET. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yield 
Teadily to every movement of the 
wearer, the most PERFECT 
FITTING and comsestante cor- 
set ever made is sec 
Is Approved by the Best Physicians, 
For sale by all leading dealers, 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1.50. 
ERN Sis Manufactured only by 
6D OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, TIL 


ni 
penny REFUNDED roy, HARMON & CO., New Maven, ch 


Was LUNGS, spitting of blood, qonspmation, 

and kindred ~t — cured without a physi clan, 
Address for treatise with two stamps, “W ORLDS Dis- 
PENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION,” Buffalo, N. Y. 


















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 
and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alam or 


This powder never varies. 
strength, 














hosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
— Rox aL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 
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